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it’s the Next Essential for the 
Home of Tomorrow 


You don’t have to guess how post-war home-owners 
and builders will receive Servel’s new All-Year Gas 
Air Conditioner. It’s already been tested in 300 homes 
and some types of commercial buildings all over the 
country. And users everywhere are enthusiastic about 
the amazing, year-round comfort afforded by this 
latest development in air conditioning. 


Here are some typical comments: . . .““We believe all 
modern houses in the future will be equipped with it.”’ 
...Everything your company claimed for this equip- 
ment has certainly been fulfilled.”’. . .““We point 
with prid » to our good fortune in having it.” 


SERVEL’S NEW ALL-YEAR 
GAS AIR CONDITIONER 


*Heats and cools with one unit 


SERVEL 


America’s Leading Makers of Modern Gas Appliances 





Yes, Servel’s new All-Year Gas Air Conditioner has 
proved itself. And it will be ready for the homes your 
clients will want to build and modernize when peace 
comes. Production only awaits the release of capacity 
from war work. 


*This Servel equipment cools and dehumidifies in 
summer, heats and humidifies in winter, cleans and 
circulates the air all year round. It offers, for the first 
time, all the advantages of indirect fired heating and 
absorption refrigeration in one easy-to-operate, com- 
plete air conditioner. 


For full information about Servel’s All-Year Gas 
Air Conditioner—‘““The Next Essential for the Home 
of Tomorrow’’—write Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Ind. 


SERVEL GAS REFRIGERATORS are standard equip- 
ment in the nation’s finest apartment houses. 


— 
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Hew STUDLESS PARTITIONS 


Plot plan and street scene of Parkfairfax Housing Project at Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, where new Studless Partitions are meeting present- 


day needs. Leonard Schultze and Associates, Architects. 





SOLID ROCKLATH AND PLASTER 


e @ Proving their value in a big way—new Studless 
Partitions of 2” Solid Rocklath* and Plaster are 
doing a real job on some of the largest housing 
projects in the United States. For instance—the 
Parkfairfax Housing Project. On this job, which 
includes 1,684 housing units, 1,627,000 square 
feet of Studless Partitions were used. 

Large projects multiply the many good qualities 
of these 2” Solid Rocklath and Red Top* Plaster 
Partitions. They fit into an emergency need by 
saving lumber, steel, space and time—make use of 
non-critical materials to meet critical situations 
with fire protection and light weight—fulfill the 
demands for satisfactory standards of strength 
and endurance. 

Therefore, this new development that was drafted 
into emergency service has proved worthy to con- 


tinue in years to come. Send for latest literature. 
*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U,aS UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


es 
Above: Typical installation of Rocklath plaster base being 300 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
inserted between floor and ceiling runners and quickly 
flexed into place ready for temporary bracing and plaster. This famous trademark identifies products of the United 
States Gypsum Company—where for 40 years research has 
developed better, safer building materials. 


PLASTER e LIME e KEENE’S CEMENT e STUCCO e LATH 
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Mulford Jewelry Store, Memphis, using 
Brasco Store Front Construction. Archts. 
Hanker & Heyer. 


FOR LIVE MERCHANTS, Large or 
Small—AND THEIR ARCHITECTS 


Two factors enter into the value of a store front—its sales 
power and its staying power. 


Brasco Store Fronts are keyed up to sell merchandise, build 
reputation and prestige. They have always anticipated the 
future, pacing the trend toward newer ideas, streamlined con- 
tours, the use of modern metals, open-to-the-sidewalk designs, 
larger glass areas. 


Our exclusive patented features have proven their value 
over 30 years of actual service, providing substantial strength 
to maintain the original beauty of exterior members for years to 
come, and to assure certain glass safety. 


Sales power and stamina —the Brasco combination is 


unbeatable. 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) - : ILLINOIS 
RE FRONTS= National Distribution Assures Effective Installation 
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Portland Home Planning Institute 





Opinions from readers 
Remarks from the editors 
Data wanted 


Changes of address 


Ideas on Prefab Codes 
Dear Editor: 


I read with interest the article on 
“Building Codes for Prefabrication” in 
the December issue of NEW PENCIL 
PoINnTs. The paragraphs on “disinter- 
ested professional control’ especially 
made me do some thinking along this 
line. I would like to go even a little 
further than Mr. Kaufman and state 
that all prefabricated buildings could 
be handled by architects from the de- 
sign stage on through complete super- 
vision. 


The different manufacturers’ could 
furnish the architects with their de- 
tails, panels, system and complete spec- 
ifications so that the architect could put 
these together in original designs. 


Along with this the manufacturers 
should furnish cost data so that the 
architect could have a fixed idea of 
limitations and not go astray on costs. 
Typical plans might be used as a guide 
only. 


This proposal would work along the 
lines advanced by Prof. Walter Gropius 
at the School of Architecture, Harvard 
University, in giving his students prob- 
lems of working out original designs 
using Prefabricated Units of General 
Panel Corporation, except that it would 
be carried further and through final 
stages of supervision. 


I personally would like to sponsor such 
thought, at least locally, and hope the 
manufacturers will work along this 
line. This would assure the client of 
proper design, the community of re- 
strictions and also the manufacturer 
of good taste and proper use of its 
products. 


I would like to see AIA sponsor such 
thought throughout the Country. 
Thanks for Mr. Kaufman’s article. 


PRENTISS HUDDLESTON, A.I.A. Associate 
Jacksonville 5, Fla. 


On with the New 
Dear Editor: 


As an’admirer of the present trend of 
NEW PENCIL POINTs, it is rather dif- 
ficult to pass up Mr. W. J. Skinner’s 
letter of recent date. It shows con- 
clusively that he is a member of the 
old-line, die-hard, hard headed tradi- 
tionalists who, not having any imagina- 
tion, considers anything he cannot get 
out of a book, an old book, or some 
old reproduction of an ancient build- 
ing, something vulgar. 


Certainly anyone who has had the cour- 
age and foresight to investigate modern 
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planning and design from all points of 
view can hardly justify our sticking 
to the traditional line. A very good 
example of this has been shown in your 
recent publication, which dealt with 
school buildings. It seems impossible 
that anyone could make a satisfactory 
comparison between the modern, well 
designed and well lighted school build- 
ing and the dark, dull, and dreary 
rooms and halls of the traditionalist. 
It just doesn’t seem possible that an 
architect, a man who is supposed to 
think and supposed to lead the public 
in the proper design and solution of 
their planning problems, can in this 
day and age resort to his library, 
canned architectural details and build- 
ing facades. Certainly no building done 
400 or 500 years ago, or even 20 years 
ago, can adequately solve a problem of 
today. 


Perhaps the greatest step and the most 
beneficial thing to architecture in this 
country has been the fact that many 
fine architects have come to this coun- 
try from overseas and been permitted to 
instruct our young men in a living 
architecture, something with a future, 
something that will serve rather than 
retard progress of American planning, 
design and living. One who says there 
is no beauty in modern architecture 
certainly has a closed mind and is un- 
willing to see what is before him. It 
is true that some modern architecture 
has been bad. Certainly that should be 
no basis of condemnation to all design 
since it is hardly possible to find any 
traditional architecture of recent years 
that can be considered even good—per- 
haps good 75, 100 or more years ago. 


Would a person consider buying a 
Model T Ford so that he could put a 
new V-8 engine in it and new leather 
upholstering on the interior, perhaps a 
new fancy dashboard and all the new 
instruments that go with it? That 
seems ridiculous. Then why should we 
consider building in this day and age 
covering a structural frame and func- 
tional plans (functional plans seldom 
occur in traditional architecture) with 
a lot of cheesy ornament from bygone 
days? If we are to be satisfied with 
traditional facades and plans, should 
we not also be satisfied with outside 
privies and the old wood stove in the 
kitchen rather than our new and im- 
proved mechanical equipment for build- 
ings? Are we to go on fooling our- 
selves and building hulks that are out 
of date even before they get on the 
drafting board? Is the architect going 
to educate the people in ancient history 
or is he going to force the public to 
teach him something about modern liv- 
ing? It would seem to me that the 
architect should try to catch up with 
his client for before long the tradi- 
tionalist is going to find that he is an 
outmoded number. 


In closing may I say hats off to NEw 
PENCIL POINTS. Enough of the “copy- 
righted” work has been done. Let us 
hope that we architects are passing 
from an age of proportional dividers 
and mildewed books into one of reason 
and sound judgment. 
JES R. JOHNSTON, JR., Architect 
San Diego 2, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 


I was interested to see the reference 
to the Home Planning Institute on page 
15 of your December issue and am en- 
closing herewith a leaflet explaining 
this program in more detail.’ Inciden- 
tally I would like to point out one slight 
mis-statement in your description of 
the Portland project. You state that 
prospective owners “must sign up for 
a regular monthly savings for a down 
payment on a house.” This is not strict- 
ly true because persons will be ad- 
mitted to the classes without charge if 
they purchase war bonds regularly in- 
stead of saving cash; if they already 
have war bonds or cash savings on 
deposit in some institution equivalent 
to the first payment on a home; if they 
presently have equity in an existing 
home equivalent to the down payment 
required on a new home; or if they 
own a lot which will be equivalent to 
this down payment. Furthermore, it 
should be stressed that war bonds or 
cash can be deposited with any finan- 
cial institution in Portland and not ex- 
clusively with the Equitable Savings 
and Loan Association, one of the spon- 
sors. If for any reason a person who 
has enrolled in the Institute finds it 
necessary to change his plans, funds 
may be withdrawn without loss of any 
kind. 


It will interest you to know that the 
Oregon chapter A.I.A. has cooperated 
in the Portland project by supplying 
as speakers on architectural subjects 
some of the outstanding Portland arch- 
itects. Glenn Stanton, A.I.A., was the 
second speaker on the HPI program 
discussing the services and functions 
of the architect and the importance of 
correct designs. Herman Brookman dis- 
cussed “The Historical Background of 
Home Architecture” and Van Evera 
Bailey spoke on “The Trend of Post- 
war Home Design” at the third class 
meeting. Our purpose in asking the 
architects to participate in our pro- 
gram is first to encourage prospective 
home builders to employ an architect 
and second to improve the designs of 
small homes in the postwar era by 
creating in prospective home builders 
a desire for good architecture. 


Although the experimental project of 
HPI in Portland is only a few months 
old, the idea has already extended into 
other communities. In Denver, Colo- 
rado, the HPI is being sponsored by 
the Chamber of Commerce; in Seattle, 
the Master Builders Association is tak- 
ing the lead; in Eugene, Oregon, it 
will be promoted by the leading news- 
paper and School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, as a phase of adult 
education. Inquiries concerning this 
plan for stimulating postwar home 
building and developing more intelli- 
gent home builders continue to come 
in from all over the country. In the 
near future, we hope to have available 
portfolios of advertising copy, litera- 
ture, and lecture material which can be 
used by people in any community who 
want to organize similar institutes. 
Naturally, we hope and expect that 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Although engaged primarily in war construction work, the Raymond Company is not too busy to give 


careful consideration to your foundation requirements —and today has ample equipment and skilled 
personnel available for work in all parts of the world. So, once your projects have been properly 
authorized by the government, you can count 100% on the Raymond organization being willing and 


ready to serve you...as they have been serving for the past 47 years. 


Whether your project be large or small, nearby or distant, your inquiries will receive prompt and 


careful attention. Let us know what you are planning to do. 


SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES 
includes every recognized type of pile foundation— 
concrete, composite, precast, steel, pipe and wood. 
Also caissons, construction involving shore protection, 
ship building facilities, harbor and river improvements C 0 N CR E TE P} LE C 0 M p A N y 
and borings for soil investigation. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


140 CEDAR ST.» NEW YORK, N. Y. 











The Best Heated 
Building in Town 


Here is the symbol of heating “Con- 


trolled-by-the-Weather.” 


It is the Outdoor Thermostat of the | 


Webster Moderator System, an auto- 
matic central control that is saving 
precious fuel for hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s best heated buildings and re- 
leasing much needed transportation 
facilities for other purposes. 


Look on the roof of | 


(Continued from page 8) 


| the architects in these other communi- 





| 
} 


ties will be as interested in and as 
helpful to the program as have been 
the architects in Portland, Oregon. 


R..'C. TERS, 

Director of Trade Extension, 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Washington 


ARCHITECTS AT WAR 


We have received the following addi- 
tions and corrections to the list of 
Architectural Men in Uniform, which 
appeared in the December issue: (Some 
of the names lack data on rank or 
branch of service. We are printing 


what was sent to us.) 


The Webster Moderator System sup- | 


plies steam continuously to all radia- 


tors, automatically changing the | 


heating rate with changes in outdoor 
temperature. 

“Control-by-the- Weather prevents 
wasteful overheating... reduces 
costly window opening in periods of 
mild weather. Radiator tempera- 
tures may vary from 212° to 150", or 
even as low as 90°, depending on the 
need for heat. 

The Webster E-4 Moderator System 
is a steam heating control that any- 
body can understand. There are 
just four control elements—an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam 
Control Valve, a manual Variator 
and a pressure Control Cabinet. 
These elements, plus small metering 
orifices to assure each radiator its 
share of steam, result in the highest 
expression of comfort and economy 
in modern steam heating. 





For men who are planning building con- 
struction or modernization both now and 
after the war, we have a free book giving 
case studies of 268 modern steam heating in- 
tellations. Write for “Performance Facts”. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO.,Camden,N.]J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities— Established 1888 






Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 


Steam Heating 
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—EDITOR: 
Abbreviation USA _ indicates United 
States Army; USN — U. S. Navy; 


USCG—U. S. Coast Guard; USMC— 
U. S. Marine Corps; USMM—U. S. 
Merchant Marine; USNR —U. S. Naval 
Reserve; USAR—U. S. Army Reserve; 
USCGR—U. S. Coast Guard Reserve; 
USMCR—U. S. Marine Corps Reserve; 
USAAC — U. S. Army Air Corps; 
USASC—U. S. Army Specialist Corps; 
C.E.—Corps of Engineers; j.g.—junior 
grade; s.g.—senior grade. 





Arkansas 


WILLIAM S. ALLEN, Capt. (USMC) 
BRUCE R. ANDERSON, Lt. 
CHARLES B. CARTER, 
(USN) 

SAMUEL CLIPPARD, Lt. (j.g.) (USN) 
ToM HARDING, JR. (USAAC) 

J. Y. JOHNSON (USN) 

ARTHUR N. MCANINCH, Lt. 
WENDELL M. PHILLIPS, Maj. 

DON ASHLEY REED, Ensign (USN) 


Petty Officer 


California 


A. Q. JONES, JR., Lt. (USN) (Errone- 
ously listed as private, USA) 


District of Columbia 


| JARRETT C. WHITE, was erroneously 


listed as a member of the USAAC. He 
is a Special Consultant on Real Estate 
and Construction for the Services of 


| Supply, Office of the Surgeon General, 


War Department. 


| Georgia 


STEWART A. MARSHALL, JR., Lt. Col. 
(USA), (C.E.) 


| JAMES C. WISE, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 


New York 


MAx ABRAMOVITZ, Lt. 

EDGAR ALBRIGHT, Capt. (USAAC) 
JOHN J. BARON, Cpl. (USA) 
ROSWELL FF. BARRATT, Lt. 
(USNR) 

ALBERT B. BAUER (USNR) 

JESSE L. BOWLING, Maj. (USAAC) 
JOHN N. BROWNRIGG, JR., Capt. (USA) 


Com. 


| JOHN SHOBER BurRROwsS, Lt. (USNR) 
CARL J. A. CARLSON, Cpl. (USA) 


ROBERT M. CARRERE, Lt. (USNR) 
LOGAN STANLEY CHAPPELL (USNR) 
MATTHEW DEL GAuDIO, Capt. (USA), 
(C.E.) 

Wo. F. DoMINIcK, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 
GRAHAM ERSKINE, Lt. (USAAC) 
THOMAS A. FRANSIOLI, JR., Pvt. (USA) 


JOHN MONTEITH GATES, Lt. (USNR) 
THOMAS GRAECEN, Maj. (USAAC) 
CARROLL W. HARDING, Lt. (USMC) 
MICHAEL MEREDITH HARE (USCG) 
GEORGE FOSTER HARRELL, Lt. (j.g.) 
(USNR) 

Don E. HAtTcH, Capt. (USMCR) 
WM. BUTLER HORNBLOWER, Cpl. (USA) 
CHARLES HuGuHeEs, Lt. (j.g.) (USNR) 
ELLERY HustTep, Lt. (USNR) 

A. MUSGRAVE HYDE, Maj. (USAAC) 
L. BANCEL LAFARGE, Capt. (USAAC) 


LEON RALPH LEvy, Capt. (USA), 
(C.E.) 
GORDON S. MARVEL, Capt. (USA), 
(C.E.) 


EDWARD JAMES MATHEWS, Lt. (USNR) 
ALBERT MAYER. Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 
RoBerRT H. McKay, Lt. (USA) 
WALTER F. Noyes, Lt. (USA), (C.E.) 
GEOFFREY PLATT, Lt. (USAAC) 
WILLIAM PLATT, Lt. Com. (USNR) 
ALFRED E. Poor, Lt. Com. (USNR) 
KENNETH H. RIPEN, Capt. (USA) 
WALTER B. SANDERS, Lt. 

THORNE SHERWOOD, Lt. (j.g.), (USNR) 
G. E. Kipper SMITH, Ens. (USNR) 


SPENCER R. SMITH, Lt. (USN), 
(C.E.C.) 
RICHARD BORING SNow, Lt. (j.g.), 
(USNR) 


ELDREDGE SNYDER (USAAC) 
FRITZ STEFFENS, Pvt. (USA) 
HARVEY STEVENSON, Maj. (USAAC) 
ROBERT D. TYLER, Ens. (USNR) 
Ohio 

A. H. ALEXANDER, Lt. Col. (USA) 
C. MERRILL BARBER, Cant. 

R. C. Burrows, Cpl. (USA) 
Rost. F. Capy, Sgt. (USA) 
Howarp CAIN, Ensign, (USN) 
GEO. B. COOMBE, Lt. 

MUNROE W. COPPER, Lt. 

JAMES DALTON, Pvt. (USA) 
EpwarpD A. FLYNN, Lt. 

FRANK V. GANDOLA, Lt. 

A. W. Harris, Lt. 

EDWARD HAYDUCEK 

Victor M. KuLuTH, Ensign (USN) 
MorTON LEAVITT, Lt. 

FRED Louts, Lt.’ 

RUSSELL R. PECK, Lt. 

KARL V. SHIMMON, Lt. 

Ep. Stitt, Lt. (j.g.), (USN) 
Otto A. SPIETH, Lt. 

Epwarp M. ToTH 

LEON WORLEY, Capt. 


Oregon 


L. D. HOWELL, Lt. Col. (USA) 
WALTER E. CHURCH, Maj. 
(C.E.) 

GEORGE KOTCHIK, Maj. (USA) 
GEORGE WHITTIER, Maj. (USA) 
Stuart MocKForD, Cavt. (USA) 
BoscoE LOGAN, Lt. (USN) 
WALTER GORDON, Lt. (USN) 
Max WILLIAMS, Lt. (USN) 
RICHARD MARLITT, Ens. (USN) 
ROLLIN BOLEs, Ens. (USN) 
WILLIAM ReEIF, C.P.0. (USN) 
MorGAN HARTFORD, C.P.0. (USN) 
ALBERT W. HILGERS (USA) 


South Carolina 


W. E. DuRANT, Jr., Lt. (USA) (C.E.) 

Sam B. EARLE, JR., Capt. (USA), 

(C.E.) 

E. P. GUERARD, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

LEw R. Hoyt 

J. F. JAMEs, Capt. (USA), (C.E.) 

W. G. Ly.es, Lt. Col. (USA), (C.E.) 

E. W. MOIsE, JR. ; 

J. PERRY WILSON, Maj. (USA), (C.E.) 
(VIEWS continued on page 94 
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Cartoons by 
Royal Barry Wills 


Richard Shaw and Kenneth Reid Address Boston Architectural Club 


The great hall of the Boston Architec- 
tural Club was filled to capacity at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Association of Architects on 
Wednesday, January 12th. The large 


attendance, which numbered about 120, 
was a tribute to the vitality of this 


young and growing architectural group 
and to the energy of its leadership. 


The Association, under the presidency 
of Richard Shaw, has been extremely 
active during the past year and has 
grown during that time from a mem- 
bership of 281 to a present total of 
361. Its activities have been wisely 
directed and have pointed toward the 
advancement of the profession as a re- 
sponsible group operating in the public 
welfare. 


After a business meeting and a dinner, 
the assembled architects listened to a 
stirring and inspiring annual report by 
President Shaw in which he held up 


the fine ideals of the profession and 
at the same time made clear the prac- 
tical ways in which these ideals can 
and should be applied to the solution 
of current problems. 


He called vigorously for the preserva- 
tion by architects of the spiritual qual- 
ity of architecture which has’ been 
under attack so often in late years by 
advocates of the purely material and 
practical. Said Mr. Shaw, “Regard- 
less of the pressure of. circumstances 
we must not fail to maintain our tra- 
ditional trust as custodians of all art. 
‘Tradition implies continuity of prin- 
ciples’ and our primary duty is still to 
support ‘the guiding principle of all 
real art; namely, that the author is a 
creator not an imitator.’ Every age has 
a new viewpoint because of new em- 
phasis or new needs but a sincere and 
honest conception ‘in accord with ethi- 
cal truth’ will always be in the best 


Design and construction 
Developments afield 
Building regulations 
Related professions 


Products progress 


tradition. Merely to acquire the tech- 
nique of an era or to copy it is not 
sufficient. While some will insist on the 
sanity of re-adapting the best of the 
past and accuse the modernist of try- 
ing to force the queer and novel, on the 
excuse of being up to date, both may be 
wrong and yet right. Remember noth- 
ing is so old as last year’s novelty and 
nothing quite so barren as a facsimile 
of another epoch. Because our prede- 
cessors worked honestly and faithfully 
they produced that which was true 
and good and it is our fundamental re- 
sponsibility to continue the tradition. 
Surrender of moral influence to ma- 
terial expediency will only result in the 
decay of architecture—and that we 
must discourage.” 





In attacking the problem of public edu- 
cation concerning architecture, Mr. 
Shaw proposed the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Education to pre- 
pare a plan to be incorporated into the 
teaching program of the public schools. 

(Continued on page 92) 





We are pleased to announce that 
beginning February Ist the editorial 
staff of PENCIL POINTs will have an 
important and welcome addition in 
the person of George A. Sanderson, 
architect by training, journalist by 
choice, and general good companion 
by disposition. We are confident that 
through his assistance we will be 
able to improve and extend the 
service rendered to the profession 
of architecture by this magazine. 


George is eminently fitted by train- 
ing and experience to work effective- 
ly in this field. He came to MIT in 
1928 clutching an A.B. degree from 
Yale and emerged three years later 
with a B.S. in architecture. After 
some additional study at Harvard 
and a period of travel in England, 
France, and Italy, he returned to 
acquire professional experience 
working for architects in such wide- 
ly separated places as Boston and 
Beverly Hills, California. He even 
ventured to do some architecture on 
his own. In 1933 he looked long and 
hard at the Depression and wisely 
transferred what he modestly calls 
“this talents, if any” to the press as 
a member of the staff of Newsweek. 
Three years of magazine journalism 





George A. Sanderson Joins Pencil Points Staff 


apparently offered an agreeable op- 
portunity for creative expression 
and set the pattern for his subse- 
quent years. 


He did not, however, succeed in 
breaking off with his first love, which 
was architecture, and in 1937 took 
the first step toward becoming an 
architectural editor by moving over 
to Sweet’s Catalog where he re- 
mained for about a year, divided 
geographically between New York 
and Chicago. The experience of 
editing building materials catalogs 
was useful, but not exactly invigo- 
rating, so in 1938 he heeded the call 
of California and went to San Fran- 
cisco as building editor of Sunset, 
a home magazine with an extensive 
local circulation. Here he enjoyed 
approximately two years of hectic 
action. He paid housewives $1. each 
for published bright ideas; wrote a 
booklet on outdoor fireplaces, com- 
plete with prefabricated recipes; 
edited his architectural pages; pub- 
lished houses by most of the West 
Coast architects, who found his mag- 
azine a splendid fishing ground for 
clients. The outdoor fireplace book 
was written as a part of his job, a 
fact which George mildly regrets 


now in its 
still sells. 


since it is 
edition and 


umpteenth 


In 1940 George came back to New 
York as an associate editor of 
Architectural Record. He had im- 
bibed some of the heady liberalism 
characteristic of West Coast archi- 
tects, and wanted to edit for them 
and their brethren throughout the 
country. Until the summer of 1942 
he remained what he had started 


out, in 1937, to be: an architectural 
editor. 
But World War II and other rea- 


sons led him to resign to take a 
job with the Office of War Informa- 
tion, where he could do his share 
toward winning the war. He served 
with the Bureau of Publications and 
Graphics, Domestic Branch, OWI; 
and later became Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of News and Features, For- 
eign Branch. Now, in February, 
1944, he comes to PENCIL POINTs, 
and, as we said, we are exceedingly 
happy to have him with us. We 
have a suspicion that some of the 
ideas which constantly bubble up 
within him will cause us work—but 
it will be pleasant work, and useful. 
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The report of the Mayor’s Committee 
for a World Fashion Center in New 
York City, which was presented on Jan- 
uary 23rd, has been called the city’s No. 
1 postwar business project. The report 
offered ten tentative plans designed to 
improve the city’s economic position by 
providing facilities for the expositions 
and business conventions of the fashion 
and related industries in some central 
location. It is claimed that the absence 
of such facilities has cost the city huge 
direct and indirect losses and has been 
at least partly responsible for the in- 
ability of the city’s garment industry 
to stand up against out-of-town com- 
petition. 


The ten plans call for six to ten new 
buildings on sites ranging in area from 
six to eleven square blocks and in cost 
(including land and construction) from 
$88,700,000 to $126,838,000. 


In addition to the fashion center, the 
committee proposes a war memorial 
comprising a convention auditorium 
seating 25,000, roofed by a helicopter 
terminal and with an underground bus 
terminal below; an opera house seat- 
ing 5,000, a music hall and a school of 
industrial art. The committee believes 
the two groups of buildings would 
form “a magnificent cultural unit.” 


The committee consists of fifty-three 
business, industrial, labor and civic 
leaders, headed by Grover A. Whalen. 
Responsible for the tentative plans were 
supervising architect Anthony J. Dai- 
done, A.I.A., and associates Andrew 
Abbinanti, Victor Chiljean, and Bern- 
ard Farrell, C. E. The plans which 
are illustrated on this and the fol- 
lowing page, are no more than pre- 
liminary suggestions. No one plan or 
site is favored. In fact, no renderings 
or architect’s conceptions of any one 
of these plans has been shown for fear 
that the rendered plan would appear 
to be favored. 
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New York’s Proposed Fashion Genter — The Report of the 


Factors Considered by 
the Committee 


Mr. Daidone explained that in making 
choices for the various sites the com- 
mittee was guided by a desire to avoid 
favoritism towards special interests, 
and to prevent the devaluation of space 
in existing office buildings. Of course 
all suggested sites are easily accessible 
to garment manufacturing districts. 
Incidentally, the new center could not 
compete with manufacturing space or 
facilities, since it would contain none. 
Differences in site are tied up with 
differences in cost, a factor in which 
the planners desired to offer a wide 
range of choice. Transportation fa- 
cilities and accessibility to the theatri- 
cal and hotel districts were also im- 
portant considerations. 


Because any plans for so large a pro- 
ject in the midtown area must involve 
the demolition of some existing struc- 
tures, the architects and the committee 
worked to locate the center over what 
are now blighted or run-down struc- 
tures. They thought the locality of the 
Center would gain by _ replacing 
shabby buildings with magnificent new 
structures, but the adjacent areas 
would gain added vitality. This would 
be particularly desirable in neighbor- 
hoods which have begun to decline al- 
though they were originally, and are 
still potentially, valuable and attrac- 
tive, such as Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue around the Twenties which would 
be affected in plans 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, and the Bryant Park district, 
affected in plans 8, 9, and 10. 


The report does not suggest any par- 
ticular architectural style for the 
structures, but the plans are accom- 
panied by carefully analyzed traffic 
studies. 


Arguments in Favor of a 
Municipal Auditorium 
The committee report states that al- 
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Mayor’s Committee 


though New York entertains more con- 
ventions than any other city in the 
country, and is, by virtue of its size 
and pre-eminence a logical center for 
business conventions, its facilities are 
unusually small in proportion to its 
size; moreover it lacks a municipal 
auditorium. In 19388 this inadequacy 
cost the city 53 big conventions that 
would have spent $51,000,000. In the 
same year the city was able to enter- 
tain 462 conventions attended by 270,- 
000 out-of-town visitors, who spent 
$27,000,000 here. Each convention 
visitor spends, on the average, about 
$100 in addition to his fare. 


According to the report, the proposed 
municipal auditorium seating 25,000 
which is suggested as part of the war 
memorial, would not only provide a 
focus for community life, but would 
also serve as a convention hall. It would 
compare with Atlantic City’s 41,000 
capacity municipal hall and with Hous- 
ton’s 17,500 hall. (The population of 
Houston, Texas is 384,000!) 


Arguments in Favor of the 
Bus and Helicopter Terminals 


The committee’s proposed underground 
union bus terminal would fill a need 
that has been evident for years the re- 
port stated. As to the helicopter term- 
inal, the committee came to the con- 
clusion that although the helicopter 
would not be ready for general public 
use immediately after war, its com- 
mercial use for the transportation of 
luxury freight and passengers would 
grow into a flourishing business. 


_ The committee believes that a helicopter 


shuttle between the Center and the 
principle airports would be a logical 
step in a program to make. New York 
City the attractive and convenient 
Mecca which they believe it could be, 
by virtue of its size and its many gifted 
artists and skilled workers. 

In view of the fact that the cost of 
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doing wholesale business, including 
pay rolls, was only 8.9 per cent of sales 
in New York City, compared with a 
national average of 10 per cent, and 
with higher costs in Chicago, Dallas, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
and Boston, there is no justification 
for neglecting any effort to bring busi- 
ness to the city. The committee states 
that the cost of the projected Center 
“would be entirely _ self-liquidating 
within the period of years of its prob- 
able economic utility.” 


Some Questions 

Although this article aims at no more 
than a brief report of the proposal, it 
may be well to bring up a few ques- 
tions which immediately come to mind 
and which will possibly figure in criti- 
cisms of the plan. We do not attempt 
to answer them now. First, is there 
any reason why the municipal auditor- 
ium (taken as a civic rather than as 
an economic project), as well as various 
cultural projects, such as the opera, 
music hall and music school, should be 
included in a unit whose primary pur- 
pose is the betterment of the garment 
and related industries? Second, does 
a business project such as a combined 
auditorium, bus terminal and _ helicop- 
ter terminal constitute a fitting war 
memorial? Third, is such a project— 

in the middle of the city—an ideal lo- 
cation for bus and helicopter terminals 
receiving out-of-town traffic? 


Meanwhile, New York’s own magazine, 
The New Yorker, has a prominent com- 
ment. The helicopter business, they 
Say, reminds them inescapably of the 
steel and aluminum and whatnot moor- 
ing mast atop the Empire State build 
ing, where it was once proposed to 
moor dirigibles. They think there must 
be lots of building material in the 
mooring mast that could be used in 
making a helicopter landing field out 
of the Center’s roof-tops. Now that’s 
what we call constructive criticism. 
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Keeping Up Appearances 
for the Duration 

Lack of manpower and materials for 
keeping buildings in repair has stim- 
ulated the development of easily ap- 
plied protective finishes made of non- 
critical materials to coat building sur- 
faces. 

One of these is Waterfoil, manufac- 
tured by the A. C. Horn Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y., which can be 
applied to concrete, brick or stucco 
surfaces. The company states that the 
product’s qualities have been tested by 
six years of controlled field applica- 
tion, which indicate that its use re- 
stores masonry surfaces, keeps up ap- 
pearances, and lengthens the life ex- 
pectancy of any structure. 


The irreversible inorganic gels of 
Waterfoil are said to react chemically 
with the lime hydrate of the masonry 
to form a fine, hard heavy coating, 
“welded” to the surface. The coating 
has a microscopic, spongelike structure 
which permits the masonry to breathe, 
and allows water in vapor form to es- 
cape, though it is supposed to impede 
the absorption of water in liquid form. 
Waterfoil can be applied with a stiff 
brush. 


The illustration above shows a building 
before and after the application of the 
product. 
* * % 

Another coating for concrete, brick 
and stucco exteriors is the improved 
Renewall composition, a waterproof, 
ready-mixed veneer, designed to give 
a smooth, stone-like surface to smooth 
or rough surfaces, as well as imparting 
the desired color. 


Of heavy viscosity, equal to about five 
coats of paint, it will cover about 100 
square feet to the gallon, and can be 
applied with an ordinary paint brush. 
The manufacturer, Paint-Point Cor- 
poration, 275 Passaic Street, Newark, 
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N. J., states that the life expectancy of 
the finish is about ten years, under all 
kinds of weather conditions. It is said 
to be extremely weather-worthy, and 
serves as a paint and a seal for cracks 
and leaky joints. Comes in a selection 
of colors. 


Lighting Developments 

Verd-A-Ray is a newly patented line 
of incandescent bulbs treated to ra- 
diate green light. The brochure put 
out by the manufacturer, Save Elec- 
tric Corp., Toledo, O., states that tests 
by Luckeish-Moss Visibility Meters 
indicate that 12.41% fewer foot candles 
are required where Verd-A-Ray is sub- 
stituted for ordinary light. Also, it 
quotes a statement by Steinmetz affirm- 
ing the physiological superiority of 
green light. To the casual observer the 
light appears more like daylight than 
the ordinary incandescent glow, but 
warmer than the standard type of blue 
daylight lamp. 


The bulbs have a dispersive inner sur- 
face coated with vitreous glass enamel 
containing reflective green pigment and 
with an index of refraction materially 
different froin that of plain glass. The 
line includes ordinary type _ bulbs, 
special filament bulbs for rough service, 
silver-neck lamps, tubular lamps, sil- 
ver bow! lamps for indirect lighting, 
and bulbs of very low and very high 
voltage. 


Architects and designers of portable 
lamps and lighting fixtures will have 
a new tool when circular fluorescent 
lamps become available. As soon as 
conditions permit, the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division will add these to its line 
of Mazda F. Lamps. Sizes to be pro- 
duced and current consumption are as 
follows: 





Approx. Overall Maximum Approx. 

Outside Diameter Bulb Size Watts 
86 in. T-10 20 
12% in. T-10 30 
16 in. T-10 or T-12 40 


There are no production facilities for 
these at present, and due to heavy mili- 
tary and industrial demands, no sam- 
ples are available. Prior to going into 
production on these lamps, Westing- 
house will release information on aux- 
iliaries and accessories. 


co os BS 
Futurliter, a commercial luminaire 
for offices and drafting rooms, con- 


forms to the latest WPB metal re- 
strictions. It is of an eggcrate lamp- 
shielding type, and is said to possess 
the advantage of low maintenance costs 
because bugs, dust, and dirt are not 
trapped behind the glass. (Edwin F. 
Guth Co., 2615 Washington Blvd., 3, 
St. Louis) 


* % * 


Still another commercial lighting fix- 





ture which conforms to WPB regula- 
tions (containing less than six pounds 
of metal) is the Mitchell 4-Light Fluor- 
escent Fixture, Model No. 2044, using 
forty-watt lamps. (Mitchell Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.). 


The model is designed to offer many 
methods of hanging—suspension or 
surface mounting, individually or in 
continuous rows. Installation is said 
to be simple because metal “tracks” 
furnished with each unit are fastened 
to the ceiling with toggle bolts or Ack- 
erman. Fixture slides into place on 
the tracks. Unit comes completely 
wired, ready to hang. 

Has 
end 


all-metal wireway channel and 
pieces finished in white enamel, 
standard Tulamp ballasts, starters, 
sockets; Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approved; power factor over 90%; stro- 
boscopic corrected; 49 in. long, 12% in. 
wide, 5% in. high; shipping weight 28 
pounds; operating voltage 110-125 
volts, 60 cycle, A.C.; higher voltages 
available. Illustrated below, left. 


From Pest to Valuable Resource 
The common milkweed plant, for cen- 
turies regarded as a pest, has become 
a potential source of many useful ma- 
terials, and is regarded as a happy sub- 
stitute for the kapok which can no 
longer be shipped from the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 


Among its diverse uses are thermal 
and acoustical insulation for build- 
ings. Chemical treatment is required 
to make the floss completely fireproof, 
for although it does not burn when 
under pressure, it burns readily when 
loosely packed. 


It may prove commercially practical to 
make wallboard from the stalks and 
leaves. The pod shells yield furfural, 


now used in making synthetic resins 
and molding compounds. The seed is a 
source of 21 per cent semi-drying oil 
similar to soybean oil, which can be 
used satisfactorily in paints and other 
protective finishes. 





Unusual Installation 

Photo above shows a floor in the Mer- 
eantile National Bank Building i? 
Dallas, Texas, where the asphalt tile 
was laid solid from building wall 
building wall before partitions were i 
stalled, in order to facilitate changeés 
in office arrangements without disturb 
ance of the tile floors. About 86,000 
square feet of asphalt tile were laid 
on seven floors of the building. Walter 
W. Ahlschlarger was the architect. 


(Continued on page 88) 


























SAFETY IS THE PRIME FACTOR IN THE DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


SHUTLBRAK SWITCHBOARDS 
and PANELBOARDS 


Protection against contact with live parts is assured. The switch- 
ing mechanisms are completely enclosed. The door of each 
Type A unit has an interlocking arrangement which prevents it 
being opened when the switch is “‘on.’’ When the door is open, 
the current is “‘off'’’— thus eliminating the danger element. 










Unit construction of @ Shutlbrak Switchboards makes expan- 
sion of facilities easy and economical. End walls are removable, 
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ind No. SA10633 for placing additional panel sections at either or both sides. 
- In each unit, the roller type main Ample size pull boxes are integral with each section. 
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der strong compression. 
net, with door. Ideal for commer- 


eee 
Properly engineered springs insure 
quick make and quick break. 


Pine cial installations, schools, insti- 
All current-carrying parts are sil- 7 
ver plated for low resistance. tutions, etc. 


eee 
@ Syoemons, Wee etuton) Con- ” " 
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see re onn Phe is cncisan For detailed information 
ing space at top, bottom and rear 
of switching mechanism. 
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Books 


California Missions 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Illustrated 
by E. H. Suydam. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. 1942. $5.00. 


Spanish colonial architecture in the 
United States has been familiar to stu- 
dents of style since California was 
joined to the Union, but the romance 
and fascinating stories connected with 
their building has been left to less 
technical treatises. 

























The author has provided us with a 
fully-documented history of these fa- 
mous missions, and of the stories and 
legends which have grown up with 
them. Her style is colorful and makes 
for easy reading. 


Augmenting the author’s contribution 
are the pencil drawings of the late E. 
H. Suydam, his last commissioned 
work, and published after his death. 


If there is any negative criticism of 
the illustrations, it is the delicacy of 
the reproductions, which gives an im- 
pression of thinness to the walls—a 
quality not in keeping with the reality 
of thick masonry and ample forms. 


NORMAN KENT 


Periodicals 


The periodical reviews were written by 
Margaret Greenough King 


United States 


CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE (September, 1943). Ray 
Eames writes a fascinating and well 
illustrated (in black and white) piece 
on “Color in Architecture.” Hilaire 
Hiler also contributes something on this 
subject. Five honorable mentions from 
the recent “Designs for Postwar Liv- 
ing” Competitions are good throughout. 
The reviewer believes Portland’s war 
housing, as illustrated here, is uneven 
in quality. 





. 


(November, 19438). Richard J. Neutra 
takes excellent inventory of Los An- 
geles in an article under that title, one 
of the best writings on the prelimin- 
aries to planning thus far. More en- 
tries in the “Design for Postwar Liv- 
ing’’ Competition are published. It 
would seem that the jury had a multi- 
tude of suggestions from which to 
choose. A housewife writes about what 
she doesn’t want in her persopal archi- 
tectural possession. The suggestions 
are good but have mostly been taken 
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into consideration by modern archi- 
tects. “New Developments” in glued 
laminated timbers is an extremely im- 
portant article. 


Australia 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
(July 24, 1943). Traditional is the 


word for the part of Australia repre- 
sented by this small magazine. It is 
to be hoped there is another group 
there. Hamby and Nelson’s New York 
Fairchild House takes a roasting—it 
would be “unpleasant to the eye from 
an Australian standard point of view.” 
An exciting church in San Diego has 
too many windows and, “heavens to 
Betsey’”—not a single steeple, whereas 
two traditional churches, in Connecticut 
and in Oregon with “very little window 
surface” suggests a “dim, religious 
light” inside. Genesis itself has some- 
thing to say about this. Several apart- 
ment houses and some private houses 
are here published. 


(August 24, 1943). Only one complaint 
is leveled at good architecture in this 
issue. In describing a house in Briar- 
cliff, New York, mention is made of an 
undecorated wood wall clearly indicat- 
ing the focus of the house toward a 
view. The magazine thinks it was left 
undecorated and unpunctured for the 
sake of economy. The usual type of 
small house is profusely illustrated in 
this issue. 


Canada 


JOURNAL, ROYAL ARCHITECTUR- 
AL INSTITUTE OF CANADA (Octo- 
ber, 19438). “Brazil Builds” is the fea- 
ture of yet another magazine. Here it 
is expertly covered in writing, accom- 
panied by excellent illustrations care- 
fully reproduced. “The Architect’s 
Part in Municipal Affairs” by William 
Illingworth, offers a challenge to the 
architect, advises him to know and 
make himself known in his community. 


(November, 1943). The New Central 
Station in Montreal is an impressive 
achievement in these days of war. Win- 
nipeg has a difficult problem in laying 
foundations because it is difficult to 
predict the changes which take place 
in the clay bed which runs 30 to 50 
feet deep under the city. Very inter- 
esting methods have been developed to 
help counteract shrinkage and swelling. 
The latest issue of Task magazine re- 
ceives a roasting at the hands of An- 
thony Adamson in “The Periodical 
Shelf’? department. 


England 


THE ARCHITECT’S JOURNAL (Au- 
gust 26, 1943). Announcement has 
been made that the new Town and City 
Planning Act which enlarges the pro- 
visions of the 1932 Act of the same 
name, has become law. The Ministry 
of Health has begun to requisition 
empty, undamaged houses and stores 
for the housing of those now living in 
unsanitary conditions. The series call- 
ed “Physical Planning,” is this time 
titled “Future Perfect—1945, 1946.” 
The creators are having a good deal 
of fun over this and insert an occa- 
sional word of wisdom. 


Planning 
Bibliography 


Ninth in the series of annotated bib. 
liographies of planning literature, by 
Margaret Greenough King. 


Recommendations for the 
Disposition of Federal War Housing 


July, 1943 National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency, Inc., 512 Fifth 
Avenue. New York 18, Price 10c. 


Starting with the basic assumption 
that the community will absorb all 
housing which is now Federally sub- 
sidized, this publication recommends 
cooperation between government and 
local authorities and outlines a pro- 
cedure for community decisions on 
needs, resources, obligations and de- 
sires. Though this is merely an 
analysis of preliminary steps it is a 
necessary start for any housing dis- 
position decisions. 


3 R’s of Postwar Planning 

Wildrick & Miller, Inc., Advertising 
und Sales Counselors, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, New York. Free. 


Business is here urged to do a thor- 
ough stock-taking, a re-evaluation 
of the present state of production 
and to be aware that the end of the 
war will change all existing pro- 
duction patterns. Most important in 
this small but interesting leaflet are 
the pertinent examples given to 
show how change in thought may 
do away with need for the prewar 
product and force development of 
new products. One of the _ best, 
least windy, businessmen’s docu- 
ments on this subject so far. 


An Introduction to 

Postwar Planning 

Report Prepared for Metropolitan 
Group Policyholders. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Free. 


This pamphlet states, in very broad 
terms, the problems which will prob- 
ably face businessmen after the war. 
It is more a discussion of possi- 
bilities than definite suggestions. 
Divided into two parts, the Scope 0! 
Postwar Planning, and _ Postwar 
Problems To Be Met, subjects such 
as markets, distribution, personnel, 
and finance are covered. It is an 
interesting, but not a vital, publica- 
tion. 


Standards for Neighborhood 
Recreation Areas and Facilities 
National Recreation Association. 
October 1943, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Price 15c. 


The product of housing experts’ 
executives’, and the National Recre- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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ing so closely today . . . in order to match, as nearly 
as possible, our heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment to your postwar needs. 


This phase of G-E research we hold just as impor- 


General Electric Company, Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Equipment Divisions, Section 4502, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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INSTALLED l? YEARS AGO 








Architects: Voorhees, Walker 
Foley & Smith New York 


... and this Armstrong Floor 
looks new and modern today 


TEP into the business office of 

the Long Island Headquarters 
of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany today and you’d never guess 
that the Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floor was installed back in 1931. 
This floor still looks modern and 
up-to-date, fresh and bright. 

Good maintenance has helped to 
keep this floor looking young, of 
course. But the quality built into 
this Armstrong Floor itself is 
equally responsible. With proper 
care this floor will continue to con- 
tribute color and smartness to the 
company’s office interior for many 
years to come. 

Think what such a service record 
means in terms of client satisfac- 
tion to the well-known firm of 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, 
the architects who designed the 
floor. Think what a similar per- 
formance could mean to you. 












GIN 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


Made by the makers of 


Armstrong’s Monowall, Temlok, @® Cushiontone, and Asphalt Tile 
Sy 


Your own floor designs can be 
equally lasting and backed up by 
equally fine performance if they’re 
carried out in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. It’s available in a range of 
colors for any desired effect. It can 
be installed quickly right over old 
floors to transform remodeled in- 
teriors. And once it is properly in- 
stalled, the flooring job is finished 
and ready for years of service— 
service that will speak well of the 
architect. 


GET FULL INFORMATION 

So plan now to give your specifi- 
cations the service backing of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors. For more 
information, turn to your copy of 
Sweet’s. And, for samples and indi- 
vidual file-sized specifications, just 
write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 6902 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


ation Association staff’s work on the 
subject, this small pamphlet attempts 
to outline needs for outdoor and in- 
door recreation. It is written in 
general terms. Few specific data are 
given. There are figures on mini- 
mum sizes of playgrounds and the 
number of gymnasiums needed for 
given populations. ‘Agencies con- 
cerned with Recreation” includes 
every agency having to do with any 
part of planning and examples of 
cooperation between those concerned. 


Community Action for 

Postwar Jobs and Profits 
Industrial Series No. 6, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Can 
be obtained by writing U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 


D. C. 


Addressed to the community, this 
excellent booklet is bent upon aiding 
the birth of planning within the 
community itself and offers help on 
individual problems of groups will- 
ing to consult the department about 
their difficulties. A sane and help- 
ful method of initiating such a pro- 
gram is offered. Guide sheets to 
facilitate quick analysis are detach- 
able from the book. 

Planning and Postwar Planning, 
State Organizations 

Membership Directory September 
1948. Price $1.00. American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Since it lists by name and _ gives 
occupation and addresses of the 
planning officials of each state this 
publication is a valuable directory 
for planners. It is also indicative 
of the widespread interest in plan- 
ning since it demonstrates that only 
a few states in the entire country 
do not have full-fledged planning 
boards. 

Why City Planning Is 

Your Responsibility 

By Oscar Stonorov and Louis Kahn 
for Revere Copper and Brass, Ine., 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This is number seventeen in a series 
of booklets on architecture written 
by various members of the profes- 
sion. It is, in effect, a call to lay- 
men to start analysis of their own 
neighborhoods now. It is well and 
simply drawn up, and attractively 
presented. It will be of much bene- 
fit to planners to have such a pre 
liminary booklet in the hands of the 
public. 


(Continued on page 99) 
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A Job for 
Advertisers 





We would like to say a word of praise and encouragement for those public- 
spirited manufacturers of building products who have seen the needs of 
the times and are vigorously advertising the thought that private postwar 
projects should be planned now. As readers of this magazine should know, 
the Detroit Steel Products Co. and the Truscon Steel Co. have been hammer- 
ing away on this theme for some time in their advertising in lay publica- 
tions. They have been recently joined by Edwards & Co., makers of electric 
communication equipment, who have also prepared (in cooperation with 
the Committee on Public Information of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects) a booklet to be distributed to prospective home owners, urging them 
not only to plan their postwar homes now, but to “start right—with an 
architect.” 


We are so thoroughly convinced of the urgent necessity of getting an ade- 
quate backlog of planned postwar building projects ready for immediate 
construction following the end of the war, that we urge all manufacturers 
of building materials and equipment to consider the advisability of taking 
part in this campaign. 


There is no need to lay again before our readers the facts and figures that 
have been assembled by many authoritative sources, from the Department 
of Commerce down, to form the basis for an estimate of the huge volume 
of construction that will have to provide the backbone of the postwar 
reconversion effort. All authorities seem to agree that the perilous period 
leading from war into peace will contain a threat to the national economic 
welfare. The reorganization of our working population, including the 
demobilization of a substantial part of both the armed forces and the 
twenty-odd million war industrial workers, must be done as speedily as 
the circumstances will permit. This will demand vast re-employment on 
construction. A vital part of the preparation for this period is the making 
of plans and specifications now by architects for ali kinds of buildings, 
large and small, for which the need exists and can be foreseen. 


A natural tendency, in the midst of the most critical year of the war, is to 
postpone the preparations for peace. It is right that the bulk of our national 
thinking and energies should be directed toward gaining Victory; yet 
thought and action must be taken against the dangers that lie ahead when 
the Victory has been won. 


It is up to the architects and other planners to lead the way, not because 
they have a perfectly obvious and natural impulse to promote work for 
themselves, but because as good citizens, trained to foresight, they can 
appreciate the social and economic necessities of the situation. 


The manufacturers likewise have a stake in the future building market, 
but they too can see the overwhelming social importance of getting the 
building industry into full swing at the earliest possible moment. We hope 
that those who have not already done so will soon join in a nation-wide 
effort to get Mr. and Mrs. America to plan now, with their architects, for 
their commercial, institutional, and domestic building needs. 















Cabrillo Homes 


Community 
Building 





When emergency housing progr.ms started little attention was paid anything but 


shelter; hcwever, after the first drastic curbs on materials and the well remem- 
bered stop-building order, the need for such community facilities as stores, offices, 
firehouses, schools, recreation centers, and the like became so apparent that ma- 
terials restrictions were eased for the most essential buildings. Apparently the 
delay caused by these shifts in government policy gave architects a needed oppor- 
tunity to study thoroughly problems of design and construction with the almost 
primitive materials available, for such structures, as they are reported to us 
from different parts of the country, seem to be more meritorious than the hastily 
built houses they serve, and in many cases better than comparab‘e prewar struc- 
tures. If this is indeed the case, it is a hopeful portent for building design when 


peace returns. 


Community Facilities for War Housing: Cabrillo Homes, Long Beach, 
California. Walter L. Reichardt, Architect 


Cabrillo Homes, an emergency project, was started in November, 1941. In 
the summer of 1942 the community center building was designed for a site 
which had been allocated to it in the original scheme. The housing which 
the building serves was presented in PENCIL POINTS for February, 1942. 


The building is a center for some 600 dwelling units. Construction costs for 
the entire project were kept low (approximately $2,500 or less per dwelling 
unit) —a consideration which also prevailed for the community building. 
This, instead of hampering the architect, seems to have spurred his imagi- 
nation. By judicious selection from the limited materials available, by 
avoiding architectural histrionics and concentrating on necessities, he has 
created an attractive building. 


The center has administrative facilities in its south wing, community rooms 
in the north. The “practical” person may question the real worth of such 
provisions as meeting halls and activity rooms; inclusion of a baseball field 
might have been more understandable. It is, of course, true that community 
spirit does not result from artificial promotion; that swapping experiences 
with neighbors over the back fence or at the store is a grand way to relax 
individual tensions; and that some of us Americans don’t want to know the 
family in the next apartment too well. However, the war-worker tenants of 
emergency housing communities have assembled from many diverse homes, 
and if providing a modest amount of space and equipment helps them through 
difficult times, the provision is wise. Community camera clubs or amateur 
theatricals can thus contribute to the prime purpose of emergency housing: 
winning the war. 


Photos by Julius Shulman 
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At right are typical houses at Cabrillo 
Homes. Single-story, double houses 
contain one- and two-bedroom units; 
two-story row houses contain two- and 
three-bedroom units. Density, including 
an additional 200 units allowed for in 
the original plan, is 10 families per 
acre. For the housing, Eugene Weston, 
Jr., AJ.A., was architect; Walter 
Reichardt was Associate. H. A. Bar- 
nett was the civil engineer; H. M. 
Gailey, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer; R. H. Annin, structural en- 
gineer; Geraldine K. Scott, landscape 
architect. 
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Construction of the Community Building 
at Cabrillo Homes, like that of most 
emergency structures, is extremely 
simple. Framing is of wood, covered on 
the exterior with building paper, and 
redwood siding placed either vertically 
or horizontally. Sash are of wood, 
double-hung. The redwood siding was 
given two coats of bleach, which grays 
the natural color of the wood. The eaves 
soffit and patio ceiling are stained yellow, 
and doors are a light tan. 
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The patio divides the building 
into two parts: the south wing 
contains administrative offices 
and maintenance shops; the 
north, rooms for community use. 
Much of this wing is given over 
to a nursery, which has play, 
sleeping, and isolation facilities 
easily supervised from a glass- 
walled office. The adjacent 
kitchen is also used in conjunc- 
tion with the nursery, and so is 
the largest of the three activity 
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Interiors of the Community Building have walls surfaced with interior stucco 
throughout, except where wood wainscoting occurs. In the major rooms, 
ceilings are of insulating tile; in minor rooms, including kitchens and toilets, 
stucco is used. Floors are oak in meeting room, lobby, and activity rooms; 
elsewhere, linoleum. 


Above is the general clerical office and public space, in the administrative 
wing cf the building. Here the stucco walls are tan, the ceiling is white, 
the floor is black marbelized linoleum, and the woodwork is sage green. 
These colors are used throughout this end of the building. 


The remaining photographs on these two pages are of the nursery. In the 
play room the floor is of blue linoleum, and the woodwork and bulletin boards 
are a grayed blue. The large activity room (used by the nursery) has the 
same tan stucco walls; its ceiling is the natural gray-tan of the insulation, 
the woodwork is dark tan, and the floor oak. The kitchen has gray walls and 
woodwork, blue linoleum floor, and gray-and-blue tile work. 


In plan and equipment the Cabrillo nurs- 
ery follows good nursery school practice. 
and it is a pleasant, reassuring sort of 
place in which warworker mothers can 
leave preschool-age children. The large 
photograph, taken looking from the office 
into the play room, shows how the glass 
wall permits close yet unobstrusive su- 
pervision. Photographs at left show the 
play room, looking toward the office; 
activity room, toward kitchen; and a 
view from the kitchen toward the activity 
yoom. The play room has wall space 
where children can tack up their work, 
individual clothing cubicles, plenty of 
light, and, above all, spaciousness. What 
seem to be bars at the kitchen windows 
are the members of a trellis outside, 
which sereens the kitchen from passers- 
by. In the lower left photograph there 
is a glimpse of the fenced outdoor play 
yard which is accessible from the play 
room, 
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Meeting Room, Cabrillo Homes Community Center 
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Like the remainder of the project, the 
Cabrillo meeting room is eatremely 
simple—a projection of the structure 
with no pretension. The arches are 
built up of 20 laminations, and are 1 
ft. 3 in. deep at the curve, 74 in. thick. 
The triangle between the haunch, 
roof, and wall is filled in with tongued 
and grooved boards to eliminate a 
dust-catcher. Purlins, 2 by 8 in., 16 
0.c., rest on the arches. The ceiling is 
%-in. acoustic tile, left its natural 
color. 


Above are two minor appendages of the Cabrillo Community Center: top, 
the car shelter in the motor court beside the maintenance wing; bottom, 
screen barrier between the nursery entry and playground. In these the 
architect has gone straight to the point with his architecture, exactly as he 
has in the entire structure. In the whole building the strictest economy has 
been observed as to materials, but this has not resulted in a poverty-stricken 
building. It is honest, dignified, with even a certain elegance to give the 
people of Cabrillo Homes pride in their surroundings—yet nowhere is pre- 
tense visible. The center has its shortcomings, it is true; for. instance, 
foresight might have led officials or the architect, whichever had the say, 
to insist upon more and better-organized play rooms, so that it would be 
easier to use and supervise them. Converting what was obviously planned 
as an activity room for adults into a playroom must complicate the nursery 


organization. Despite faults, however, this is a building to be proud of. 
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Apalachia Dam, Tenn., Tennessee Valley Authority; Roland A. Wank, 
Head Architect 


Smith Creek Village is composed of just 20 singie-family houses for opera- 
tions and safety service personnel at TVA’s Apalachia powerhouse. Its com- 
munity building is designed to provide resident employees a reasonab!e op- 
portunity for wholesome group activities outside of their working hours, 
including entertainment, training, recreation, and social gathering. The 
typical American country store and post office are well known as natural 
gathering places. This, and matters of convenience and economy, led to 
their inclusion in the building. A listing of the elements of the plan will 
indicate how shrewdly the designers have contrived to make certain that 
this building will be intensively used: School room (serves also as com- 
munity room), 23 by 36 feet; general (food) store; post office; shop; 
training office; large, open terrace; necessary utility areas, including toilets, 
storage rooms, boiler room. 

The community building is centrally located in the village, at the point where 
the road leading from the main highway to the powerhouse intersects the 
village roads which follow the top of a ridge. The site is a hil'side, which 
led to an interesting development, with store and terrace at one level, the 
wide-windowed classroom above, and entrance halfway between. 


The terrace is conveniently located in relation to the entrance and large 
display windows of the general store. It forms an open-air gathering place 
for the village residents and is enhanced by the many nearby shade trees, 














the facinating distant views of the Kimsey and Smith Mountains and the 
surrounding wooded hillsides of the Cherokee National Forest. Service 
access to the building is provided adjacent to the boiler room. 


The building is of conventional frame construction, with permanent brick 
foundation walls, on concrete footings waterproofed with a bituminous com- 
pound on the exterior face below grade. Exterior walls are of studs with 
horizontal shiplap siding applied over 15-pound, asphalt-saturated felt on 
wood sheathing laid diagonally. Interior wall finish in the main entrance 
lobby and stair hall is Douglas fir plywood; elsewhere, plaster board is used 
except in boiler room, where asbestos-cement board is used for fire-protec- 
tive purposes. Oak strip flooring is used throughout the building except in 
the boiler room, general food store, post office, and shop on the ground 
floor, where a 6-in. concrete floor s!ab, with a troweled monolithic finish, 
scored in squares, is laid over 8 inches of tamped gravel. 

The roofs are covered with a 3-ply built-up composition roof, with metal 
flashing, gutters, and downspouts. 
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The building is heated, from a steam boiler, by two 
blower-type steam unit heaters in the community room 
and by radiators elsewhere. A _ 30-gallon electric 
water heater and tank supplies hot water. Plumb- 
ing pipes are concealed, and protected by anti-freeze 
pipe covering and insulation in exposed locations. 
A concrete septic tank with open-jointed drain tile 
lines provides sewage disposal. A 230-115 volt single 
phase 3-wire 60-cycle electric service entrance line 
provides the electrical energy to accommodate the 
connected load of 15.3 kilowatts for lighting fixtures 
and electrical appliances. 


The brick foundation walls and chimney are unpainted; 
the horizontal siding of the main body of each wing 
is stained with a red-brown oil stain; vertical shiplap 
walls at shop and general food store, posts supporting 
community room overhang, cornice soffits, and reveals 
at general store and main entrance are painted yellow: 
window and door trim, window sash, sills, trim. 
mullions, and cornice fascia are stained white; metal 
gutters, downspouts, porch railings and wood letters at 
entrance are painted white; porch floors and stair 
treads are painted gray while stair risers and stringers 
are stained red-brown to match the main exterior 
yalls; exterior doors are enameled royal blue. 


Interior walls, except in main lobby, stair hall, and 
toilet rooms, are painted powder blue; lobby, stair hall 
walls, and interior trim except in community room are 
varnished natural wood color; toilet rooms are un- 
painted asbestos-cement board with interior trim 
painted royal blue; ceilings throughout and trim in 
the community room are painted white; interior sash 
and doors are painted royal blue; exposed clear-span 
wood trusses in the community room are varnished 
natural wood color. 
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Community 
Facilities 

in the Oregon- 
Washington Area 


Photos by Leonard Delano 


Maintenance Shops, Administrative Center, McLaughlin Heights, 
Vancouver, Washington. Roi L. Morin, A. |. A., Architect 
This maintenance unit is part of the community center of which the admin- 
istrative, health, and social group was shown in the August, 1943, issue of 
NEW PENCIL POINTS. The maintenance compound is about 1000 feet from 
the other group, a division which was made necessary by the size of the 
community facilities required. In the McLaughlin Heights administrative 
group are centered the controls for all housing under the jurisdiction of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Vancouver—some 10,000 dwelling units 
and 8,000 dormitories. 
The design problem was complicated not only by the size of the community 
served, but also because no standards existed upon which to base design, 
and because requirements became larger while construction was proceeding, 
so that some maintenance and service buildings had to be enlarged while 
they were being built. 
The architect was assisted by Eyler Brown, Harlow Hudson, and Wallace 
ayden of the University of Oregon. Thomas E. Taylor was the mechanical 
engineer; George Pettingell, electrical engineer; Josephine L. Matsler, 
landscape architect. 
Below are, at left, a general view of the administrative-health-social group 
and, right, typical McLaughlin Heights dwelling units. 
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105 WAREHOUSE 
06 PARMING COMPOUND 


At left are, top, a view from the fire- 
house at the south side of the com- 
pound; center, sheriff’s office adjoin- 
ing the fire house; bottom, the long 
storekeeper’s wing. 


Construction is simple. Foundations 
are concrete; floors unreinforced con- 
crete slab; walls stud, sheathed with 
reject plywood covered with 1 by 6-in., 
T & G, V-jointed, rough-sawn cedar 
boards set vertically. Exterior walls 
are stained a warm brown, sash and 
trim painted cream color. Where inte- 
rior finish was required, it is sand- 
finished plaster on wood lath. 


The plan is laid out to make the work 

of maintaining the community as sim- 

ple as buildings can. Trucks can drive 

directly into the storekeeper’s wing, 

the paint shop, carpenter shop, and 

pipe shop. The truck shed, with truck 

maintenance facilities (greasing, 

washing) is at the northwest corner 

of the compound, out of the way of 

the entrance, while the gasoline pump 

is conveniently close to the entrance. 

Fire and police headquarters are to- 

gether at the south side, with en- 

trances from outside the compound. 

It may be whimsy, or it may be excel- 

lent planning, that places the com- 

_ plaint department: so close to the sher- 
a’ ss Re iii iff’s office—at any rate, grouping their 


eT || entrances is economical. 
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This is only one of three public schools in 
McLaughlin Heights by the same architect. 
Shaded portion of plan above shows addi- 
tions made since the buildings were com- 
pleted as originally designed. The odd shape 
of the plan is caused by the size and shape 
of the school property available. Buildings 
are frame, on concrete foundations, have 
exterior walls surfaced with rough cedar 
siding, stained. Interior walls have gypsum 
plaster wainscoting with fiberboard walls 
above; floors are oak; ceilings are exposed 
roof joists, untreated. Roofs have 1 inch of 
insulation topped with mineral-surfaced 
roofing. Interiors of the three schools are 
painted pastel shades (yellow, green, rose, 
tan, white); exteriors, green, buff, yellow, 
or rose. 
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Commercial Buildings, University Heights, Portland, 
Oregon. Pietro Belluschi, A. I. A., Architect 


euiiaiians The plan of the commercial building at the right shows a 

2% 12" RAFTERS 220° % $ ROOFING development of the supermarket idea to suit a particular set of 
(oun ' conditions. The 20814-by-1121%4-ft. structure is a market— 

i Fred Meyer, Inc. It is thoroughly departmentalized, with a 

fruit market at the north end, next a meat and grocery section, 
then drugs, variety store, and bakery, in the order named. 
Fixtures are so laid out that there is a 7-ft.-10-in. aisle along 
Ry hes he gyn the east side, the main storefront, from which all departments 
P RE GLUED 2 are accessible through turnstiles. At about the center of the 
NAILED east side, are check-cashing and counting booths, electrical and 
janitor’s closets, and a popcorn booth. The only other per- 
manent partitions surround the various stock and receiving 


Me* #iKxeD a8" Ps rooms, prescription section, toilets, and refrigerators. 
GLAZING ee POSTS 
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Normally such a supermarket might have a roof supported by 
long-span trusses. Under the circumstances, it was decided 
to support the roof on 8-by-8-in. posts 16 ft. 0.c. both ways. 
These carry 8-by-14-in. girders, on which the 2-by-12-in. roof 
rafters rest. Walls are wood-framed, and surfaced on the 








2°x 4" STUIPG -10°% 





5” CONC SLAB 























s FLOOR exterior with spruce siding placed vertically. Sash and trim 
anette f- are wood. Plate glass is used in the fixed storefront sash; on 
i ee the west side heat resisting glass is used in the small, bottom- 

es ongen hinged sash. Interior partitions are faced with wallboard. 
SECTIONS Ceilings are 1-in. fiberboard. Interior and exterior woodwork 


is finished with one coat of pigmented oil. 


The structure rests on a 5-in. concrete slab. There is a 5-ft. 
difference in grade, from north to south, in the length of the 
building. This is taken up in the concrete slab of three 1-ft.-8-in. 
steps at divisions between departments. The public aisle is 
ramped from level to level. The roof, which has a uniform pitch 
of %4 in. per foot, steps down at each change in floor level. 
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Recreation Building, Swan Island Barracks Group, Portland, Oregon. 
Wolff and Phillips, Architects 





The Swan Is!and Barracks, built for the Kaiser Co., : ” si 1 
Inc., were designed in two groups. The first was for === iil 7 


5000 individuals, the second for 2048. The first group : | 
; =e : TPO GENERAL OFFICE OFFICE 
included all community buildings: recreation building, “ 
po is . eer COAL 
dining hall, gymnasium, theater, clinic, etc. The second, i STORAGE 
an y= a . ae a = _—s 7 —— 
on a nearby site, contained living quarters only. 7 , 
s ‘ ‘ COLD { 
Photographs above show, at left, reading room in the STORAGE FSTOR OFFICE*! peneeme scores 3 








FURNACE l 











recreation building; at right, theater interior. Plan, ana 
BAP, MAGALINES 





and photograph below, are of the recreation building. 
SISARS 





The three triangular bays across the front form 








alcoves in the reading room, which are repeated on the 
opposite side of the room in solid partitions. Note the 
variety of facilities included: barber shop, laundry, 
post office, bar, magazine stand, and project offices 9 . . 
(separated from the public part of the building) as a, pill Ames 
well as space for pool tables and reading. Construc- 
tion is of wood frame. Offices and public areas have : i sags 
walls of wood-grained gypsum board, and mastic floor- = oe — 
ing; other areas, plywood walls and exposed concrete 
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Administration Building, Columbia Villa, Portland, Oregon. 
Glenn Stanton, A.1.A., and Hollis Johnston, A.1.A., Architects 








This pleasant, unpretentious build- 
ing is, in purpose, much like the 
Cabrillo Homes community building 
on page 36, though it is much smaller 
and differently handled. Principal 
elements are a large, multipurpose 
room (the social room), craft rooms, 
project offices, lobby, and mainte- 
nance shop. 


Construction is of wood frame on 
concrete foundations, with wood sid- 
ing on exterior walls, plywood wain- 
scots with plaster above on interiors. 
Ceilings are fiber board. Floor in 
shop is concrete slab, reinforced with 
wire mesh; elsewhere, wood floors on 
2-by-10-in. joists, 1 ft. 8 in. above 
grade, are used. Walls of lobby are 
finished with: vertical fir boarding. 
Roof is of wood shingles; gutters and 
downspouts are of wood. 














Firehouse, Canton, Ohio 
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Fire Station No. 9, Canton, 0. Charles E. Firestone, A. I. A., and 
Lawrence J. Motter, A. |. A., Architects 


‘Expanded war industries and the additional housing which was thus neces- 
sitated were seriously overburdening the municipal facilities of the city of 
Canton, Ohio. To help relieve the load on fire stations in other parts of the 
city, and to furnish much needed protection to a residential section of high 
value, Station No. 9 was erected. 


The entire department, including Station No. 9, operates on the platoon 
system: twenty-four hours on duty, twenty-four hours off. Thus, locker 
space was required for sixteen men, and dormitory space for eight. The 
building is all on one floor—‘. . . the brass pole,” say the architects, “is no 
longer the symbol of the fire station, and we are all glad to be rid of it.” 


> 


The existing conditions as to availability of materials, priorities, etc., led the 
architects to plan and to design details in the simplest way possible. The 
station has been in operation for approximately six months, and has proved 
highly satisfactory both as to use, and in ease of maintenance due to the 
durability and simplicity of the materials employed. 


Photos by Ezra Stoller 























ATT 


Construction is of brick for all walls, with concrete foundations. Floors are 


concrete slab; roof is wood framed, with an inch of insulation board above 
and four inches of mineral wool at the bottom of the joists, forming an air 
space between insulations. The ceiling is plastered directly to the joists; 


furring was eliminated to economize on materials. 


Exterior walls are of light face brick; interiors, in office, lounge, and kitchen, 
a specially selected brick; in all other areas, ceramic glazed brick. Exterior 
stone trim is red sandstone. Exterior woodwork, including cornice and sash, 
is painted. Interior woodwork is birch, naturally finished; ceilings are 
plaster. Dormitory and lounge have asphalt tile floors. 
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Above is a view of the kitchen and dining room. Several items in plan are 


is used for hose drills. 





i ie ee 


0 a A A 





noteworthy. The hose shaft extends down to a long pit running the length 
of the apparatus room. From here, the hose is doubled and pulled up into 
the hose-drying tower, which is louvered to provide ample ventilation. The 
tower is also used for ladder drills; and a standard fire hose connection 


The building generally is heated by a coal-stoker-fired, forced hot water 
system, except in the dormitory. Here, forced warm air is used, with return 
air pulled from floor level, through the lockers, thus furnishing locker 


























The apparatus, shown above in part and known as a “‘Quad,” includes pumper 
booster, hose truck, ladder truck, and tool complement, with some small 
additional chemical apparatus, which, the architects say, plays a small part 


in modern fire-fighting equipment. 


Below is the dormitory, with eight bunks and sixteen lockers, two to a bunk. 
Note that the warm air heating supply duct is furred in above the lockers; 
air is exhausted below them, through spaces between the bottoms of the 
doors and the floor. 























Firehouse, Farmington, Me. 


Fire Station and Water Department Offices, Farmington, Me. Alonzo 
J. Harriman, Architect-Engineer 


In Farmington, the Farmington Village Corporation, which is owned by the 
town and is not private, controls sewer, water, and fire protection for the 
town. The building shown here was built to house the fire department and 
the water department. Most of the first floor, as can be seen in the plan, 
is devoted to the fire department, which is principally volunteer, with one 
man on continuous duty. The water department requires only a small office 
space and vault on this floor. 


The building is of fireproof construction, with common brick walls, faced 
on the street front with native Maine granite. Entrance doors to the ap- 
paratus room are painted a fire-cart red; to the water department, a deep 
marine blue. Lettering on the front is of stainless steel. 
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FIAST FLOOR PLAN 


First floor plan, above, shows the large lounge, or community room, for the vol- 
unteer firemen, with kitchen and toilet adjoining. Bedroom is for the one man 
who is on day and night duty. Basement, plan below, is also divided into two 
parts. The fire department required only a hose drying room, with, special racks. 
In the water department shop, meters, etc., are stocked and repaired. Advantage 
is taken of the slope on which the building sits to provide outside entrances at the 


rear of these two rooms. 
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Above is a photograph of the water department of the Farmington building. 
Construction throughout is fireproof: the first floor is a reinforced concrete 
slab; the roof is supported on long-span steel joists. All sash are steel. 
Some opening are glazed with glass block. Heat is furnished by a magazine- 
fed, coal-burning boiler to a forced hot water system. Interior walls and 
ceilings are plastered. The water department has linoleum floor covering 


and fluorescent lighting. 
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by J. Davidson Stephen 


Detroit and the Detroit Area: Parts 5, 6, 7 


The studies of Detroit and the Detroit Area carried out at Cranbrook are divided into the 


following parts: 
DETROIT; A Preliminary Study of the City, 1942. 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS; Relation to Living Areas. 


NPP AON = 


THE REGION; Studies for ‘‘The Detroit Sphere of Influence, 1999.”’ 
LIVING AREAS; The Development of the ‘‘Area Scale.”’ 


. COMMUNITY PLANNING; Plymouth, Michigan, 1990. 
. NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING; The New Center of Plymouth, 1990. 
. DETROIT; A ‘‘Master Plan’’ for Community Development, 1990. 


Part 1 was published in the December, 1943 issue; parts 2, 3 and 4 in the January, 1944 


issue. Parts 5, 6 and 7 are presented below. 


PART 5; COMMUNITY PLANNING: 
Plymouth, Michigan, 1990 


Plymouth, Michigan, part of the Detroit Metropolitan 
district, was chosen for this study because it is typical 
of the industrial sections of the Detroit area and because 
its location, highways, rail communications, water power 
and terrain offer interesting problems for the planner. 
Both old and newly established industries are included 
among its plants. Its position with relation to Detroit is 
indicated on Fig. 32. 


Plymouth is also shown in Fig. 25 (Jan. issue, page 64), 
illustrating organic decentralization of the Detroit sphere 
of influence in 1990; and on Fig. 31 (Jan. issue, page 
66), illustrating railroad lines and the decentralization 
of industry in the Detroit of 1990. In Fig. 32, the circle 
indicates a population of 90,000 in 1990. 


Plymouth lies between Gratiot and Michigan Avenues, 
both main arteries, about twenty miles west of the center 
of Detroit. In the locality is a junction of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad from which lines radiate east to 
Detroit, south to Toledo, west to Lansing, and north to 
Flint. Plymouth is now accessible through the two-lane 
Schooleraft Highway connecting with the Davison cross- 
town highway and underpass. Other routes to the com- 
munity are Plymouth Road, terminating in the City 
of Plymouth, and Joy Road, along Plymouth’s south 
edge, which connects with Ann Arbor Road and Ann 
Arbor Trail. Both of these are inconvenient for through 
traffic. Traffic on Schoolcraft that is not intended for 
Plymouth must turn north to Fenkell or MeNichol. Simi- 
lar traffic on Plymouth Road must pass through the 
narrow streets of Plymouth to reach Ann Arbor Trail, 
Ann Arbor Road, or North Territorial Road. 


Plymouth is on a branch of the River Rouge. Several 
nearby dams furnish water power for small Ford 
factories: a plant at Northville; one at Waterford, be- 
tween Plymouth and Northville; one at the northern 
limits of Plymouth; and the last below Plymouth at the 
edge of a good-sized lake. The John Hines Parkway 
parallels the stream from Rouge Park, Detroit, west to 
Plymouth and thence north. 


Fig. 33 shows, in greater detail, the reasons for select- 
ing Plymouth for study. The junction of the Pere Mar- 
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quette Railroad is indicated, with the railroad lines to 
Detroit, Toledo, Lansing, and Flint. The new outer belt 
line is indicated by a dotted line at the right-hand side 
of the drawing. 


The present city limits are shown by a strongly outlined 
shape in the center of the circle representing the living 
area for 99,000 in 1990. The older industries are adja- 
cent to the present railroad lines inside Plymouth, and 
the newer industries are in the area marked “Indus- 
tries,’ between Plymouth Road and the Pere Marquette 
line to Detroit, outside the present city limits. Solid 
blagk circles represent the Ford plants, which make 
small parts such as valves, gauges for use in machine 
work, etc., and are part of Ford’s plan for decentralizing 
the main plant at River Rouge, Dearborn. 


The parkway along the River Rouge is indicated just 
south of Plymouth Road; it continues east to River 
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Rouge Park in Detroit and is ultimately to be part of 
the Huron-Clinton Parkway Authority. The John Hines 
Parkway runs north from Plymouth to Northville and is 
to be a part of the same system. 


Another branch of the River Rouge enters the Plymouth 
city limits north of the southern boundary line along 
Ann Arbor Road, where it forks, one branch passing 
north through Plymouth and the other branch going 
west through the city’s southern boundary. The branch 
through the center of Plymouth has caused some serious 
flood problems. 


Schoolcraft Road’s two-lane highway ends near Ply- 
mouth where one road goes into the town and the other 
continues northwesterly to connect with Fenkell. Ply- 
mouth Road crosses the River Rouge and continues 
southwest through the city, intersecting Ann Arbor 
Trail and North Territorial Road at a triangular inter- 
section. This triangle, shown on the map, is a park in 
the center of Plymouth and is the centra] business area 
of Plymouth. Traffic can be very congested at this point 
at certain times. Joy Road passes south of the present 
city limits and continues westward to connect with Ann 
Arbor Road. 


The area of Plymouth is about 1.88 square miles. The 
population (U. S. Census, 1940) is 5,360. This illustra- 
tion makes no attempt to show that almost as much 
land has been plotted for residential development outside 
the city limits as within them, but such is the case. 
There has been a very rapid increase in the population 
of Plymouth Township (outside the City of Plymouth) 
from 1920 to 1940. Plymouth has some blighted areas. 
In other words, Plymouth has its own decentralization 
problem, though on a very small scale compared with 
Detroit’s. 


Data used in the preparation of the study were furnished 
by the City Planning Commission of Plymouth. Here 
is a town of 5,000 that has a city planning commission! 
Plymouth is not on the main highways, Gratiot and 
Michigan Avenues; it is more or less out of the beaten 
track of traffic, but its community pride has led it to 
recognize the need for city planning. It wants to retain 
its identity as a separate community. Location of new 
industrial plants in Plymouth has caused no increase in 
population; such increase will no doubt come later 
when employees have had a chance to relocate them- 
selves, to sell their present homes elsewhere, etc. Under- 
stand that only about 10 percent of the employees in one 
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of the new industries now live in Plymouth. The balance 
come to Plymouth each day from distant homes. 


To sum up, Plymouth has many factors that make it an 
interesting town to study: 


It is a railway junction and may be adjacent to the 
future outer belt line railroad. 


It is an industrial town and has been selected as a new 
location by industries that are now in Detroit. 


It is off the beaten-track of main highway traffic. The 
roads seem to either terminate at Plymouth or be routed 
onto other roads in the vicinity of Plymouth. 


It is on a river which furnishes power for small factories 
built under Ford Motor Company’s decentralization plan. 
It has its own decentralization problems, blighted areas, 
ete., which have led to the formation of a city planning 
commission. 


It has (and this is most important) its own community 
consciousness, and wants to retain its identity as a 
separate community. 


It is situated on fairly rough terrain which makes for 
an interesting planning solution. 


The table in Fig. 34 shows the growth of the city of 
Plymouth and of Plymouth Township from 1920 to 1930, 
and 1930 to 1940. The present population of Plymouth 
is approximately 5,360; of Plymouth Township, 2,270. 
The ratio of urban to rural population for the two 
shows that the rural area is gaining more rapidly—an 
indication that the population of the city of Plymouth 
has tended to spread over the surrounding countryside 
during these last 20 years. 


Fig. 35 shows the population increase for Plymouth from 
1920 to 1940, and the estimate of the population increase 
from 1940 to 1990 which will result from new industries. 
For comparison, this chart also indicates the growth of 
Highland Park from 1910 to 1930, following the building 
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of the Ford Highland Park plant; the recent decline in 
the population of Highland Park from 1930 to 1940; the 


growth of Dearborn from 911 persons in 1910 to 63,584 
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in 1940 and that the period of greatest increase was 
from 1920 to 1930 following the building of the Ford 
2.857] G27 56.9 4484) sreli7%@ 5360 Plant at River Rouge. The growth of Highland Park 
7 and Dearborn is shown to illustrate how rapidly popula- 
30 tion can increase as a result of the relocation of a large 


‘ = The population estimate of 90,000 in 1990 for Plymouth 
' : may seem fantastic. But it should be remembered that 
90,000 this does not mean that the population must grow to 
90,000; simply, such a possibility is being considered in 
planning for Plymouth so that future developments can 
be taken care of without disturbing the main features 


To determine the main features of the plan of Plymouth 
in 1990 a comparison with the principal elements of a 
“defense city” of 38,000 is made in Fig. 36. Reference 
should be made to Fig. 25 (page 63, Jan. issue of PENCIL 
PIVMOUTH > 10 32 PoINTS). The defense city requires a living area of 


Fig. 35 2,007 acres, or 3.1 square miles; Plymouth in 1990 re- 


fod 


quires a living area of 4,792 acres or 7.5 square miles. 
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Figure 39, above, is a photograph of a three-dimensional model of Plymouth and adjoin- 


ing portions of Northville and Livonia Townships. In addition to summarizing the pro- 


posed changes in the highway and railroad systems, it shows graphically the method 


of using the area scales. Varying shades of gray indicate colors on the scale units cr 


circles, which, in the original, show the use to which the land is put. Size of circles. 


indicates area. Neighborhoods are surrounded by heavy outlines. 


The comparison shown in Fig. 36 indicates that the de- 
fense city of 38.000 would consist of ten neighborhoods, 
and that the Plymouth of 1990 containing 90,000 persons 
would consist of twenty-four neighborhoods. 


Fig. 37 compares neighborhood and community feature 
arrangements for a defense city of 38,000 and the Ply- 
mouth of 1990. 


Fig. 38 compares the present city 'imits of Plymouth 
with the living area required for 90000 persons. It 
shows the railroad lines within the present city limits 
of Plymouth moved to a new location, parallel with 
Schoolcraft and crossing the River Rouge on a new rail- 
road bridge south of Fenkell. The new outer belt rail- 
road intersects the Pere Marquette line to: Detroit; the 
Pere Marquet‘e would follow the outer belt line railroad 
to Toledo but would use its present route to Lansing 
and Flint. 


Certain changes are made in the highways. The first 
scheme extends Haggarty Boulevard as a double road 
running from the new railroad station south of School- 
craft through the center of Plymouth, and a by-pass 
road permitting through traffic using Plymouth Road to 
by-pass the City of Plymouth by going southwest to join 
Joy Road. In the first scheme, the road along the park- 
way is retained, and the parkway is ex‘ended into the 
center from the east and John Hines Parkway is ex- 
tended into the center from the north. 


The entire area between the railroad and Plymouth Road 
s shown cross-hatched to indicate industrial land use. 
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This is not intended to imply that al' industry must be 
located within this area; that would be contrary to the 
principles of the dispersion of industry. As mentioned 
before, modern industrial plants are, in many cases, an 
asset to a community and a challenge to both their sur- 
rounding living accommodations and the commercial 
areas serving these communities. The cross-hatched area 
is for industriel use based on present tendencies; several 
smaller industrial areas might be developed. 


With reference to the 90.000 population and the twenty- 
four neighborhoods mentioned in connection with Figs. 
36 and 37, these twenty-four neighborhoods are indi- 
cated by smal'er white circles arranged in such a way 
as to avoid the courses of the several branches of the 
River Rouge, to fit into the general overall pattern of 
the new highways through the City, and at the same 
time to allow for community features: civic center, shop- 
ping and business center, shown near the center of the 
present City of Plymouth. 


Some of these twenty-four neighborhoods extend beyond 
the circle for a population of 90,000 in 1990. The reason 
is that the industrial area has taken up a part of the area 
included within the circle and the parkways have also 
taken a portion of the area within the circle. 


In this first scheme for the distribution of the neighbor- 
hoods by means of an area scale for each neighborhood, 
some have been located north of Schoolcraft and have 
been marked “industrial workers” because that area is 
adjacent to the large industries. 




























Following the comparison of the defense city of 38,000 
and the Plymouth of 1990, and the distribution of the 
twenty-four neighborhoods (Fig. 38), additional data 
was obtained from the Plymouth City Planning Com- 
mission about present land use, contour maps, etc., and 
on the basis of this material models were prepared. 


The first model (Fig. 39) includes all of Plymouth Town- 
ship and parts of Northville and Livonia Townships. 
The location of present and proposed highways is indi- 
cated. Schoolcraft is shown continuing north to Mc- 
Nichol or Six Mile Road east of the new location of the 
Pere Marquette line to Flint. On the south side of the 
new railroad line a new highway is shown. It runs 
parallel with the new railroad, to connect with North 
Territorial Road. The old connection from the end of 
the two-lane Schoolcraft highway into Plymouth is re- 
tained and the same bridge will be used in the new 
plans for Plymouth. Two new highways run southwest 
through the present city of Plymouth. The upper road 
continues into Ann Arbor Trail and thence to Joy Road 
along the southern border of the Plymouth of 1990. By 
that time Joy Road will have been converted into a two- 
lane highway with a connecting two-lane link to Ply- 
mouth Road at the right side of the model. And the lower 
of the new highways through Plymouth cuts across and 
down to Joy Road. Also Plymouth Road continues into 
the City and across the River Rouge over the same 
bridge now used. The locations of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad and of the New Outer Belt Line Railroad are 
essential'y the same shown in Fig. 388. 


PART 6; NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING: 
The New Center of Plymouth, 1990 


Fig. 40, a three-dimensional model, is about four times 
the scale of the smaller model in Fig. 39. It includes the 
two neighborhoods shown in the oblong shape—a single- 
family house neighborhood at the upper left, connected 
by a wide mall cutting through the new center to a two- 
family and multi-family house neighborhood at the 
bottom center. Each neighborhood has its own civic, 
shopping, and recreation centers; the one-family house 
neighborhood has its centers about half way up the mall, 
and the other at the south end. 


A junior high school is shown at the left center of the 


model. The railroad sta‘ion is south of the end of the 
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two-lane highway on Schoolcraft. The Burroughs Plant 
is shown north of Plymouth Road, east of the inter- 
section of Haggerty Boulevard. The size of the park- 
ing lot next to the Burroughs Plant is interesting; indus- 
try now requires much larger areas than are actually 
needed for the plant and possible plant expansion to 
provide for parking employees’ cars. The road leading 
into Plymouth from the end of the two-lane highway on 
Schooleraft uses the present bridge over the River 
Rouge; the Ford Factory south of the bridge is shown 
in the model together with the lake adjacent to the point 
that provides the water power. The new highway paral- 
lels the new Pere Marquette line to Lansing from the 
new railroad station, crosses the River Rouge, and then 
continues parallel with the railroad to connect with 
North Territorial Road as shown in Fig. 39. 


The new central high school, north of the present high 
school, on ground now owned by the city of Plymouth, is 
designed for increased adult educational facilities and 
for greater use by the community. It has a large 
stadium, an outdoor swimming pool, tennis courts, etc., 
and a small auditorium that terminates the western 
walk of the northern portion of the mall. The municipal 
auditorium is provided for larger musical productions 
by the schools or community musical groups, but this is 
located so as to be considered part of the central high 
school group. 








Figures 41 to 44, inclusive, show details of the 
large-scale model which appears in Figure 40. 
The sketch in the center (Figure 41) is in- 
cluded to simplify identification of details. 
Figure 42 (photograph No. 1) shows the rail- 
road station in the foreground; Ford plant at 
right; proposed civic center, marked by the 
tower, in the background, with shopping center 
and school group beyond. Figure 43 (photo- 
graph No. 2) has the one-family house neigh- 
borhood in the foreground, shopping and busi- 
ness centers in the background. In Figure 44 
(photograph No. 3) the municipal auditorium 
and a secondary shopping center occupy the 
foreground. 
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At the northeastern end of the principal shopping center, 
the new civic center is located on a promontory jutting 
out into the parkway. The civic center is marked by 4 
vertical shaft visible from all parts of the community. 
Other vertical elements are the one tall business build- 
ing and the apartment building on the hill in the single- 
family house neighborhood. In a community as large as 
this, some means of orientating oneself is desirable. It 
should be noted that the principal elements are at stiff 
right angles so that none of the formlessness inherent 
in constantly curving roads will be found in this plan- 
ning. 


The new principal diagonal roads through the city inter- 
sect the mall and the north and south roads at right 
angles and at intersections that permit a circular move- 
ment of traffic. None of the roads that run through the 
city are permitted to run very far in straight lines with- 
out some “break” that would warn the driver to be care- 
ful and go slowly. Wherever possible, the intersections 
require only one decision from the driver. Access from 
the principal highways is provided at several places for 
each of the neighborhoods, and secondary roads pass 
through the neighborhoods themselves, giving access, in 
turn, to the roads leading to the houses. 


The existing street pattern is utilized in both neighbor- 
hoods except for the new principal and secondary high- 
ways. Existing underground utilities could be used; for 
example, the streets in the southwest corner of the one- 
family house neighborhood are extremely regular and 
parallel; this portion of the area is the present street 
pattern within the city limits. The street pattern in the 
two- and multi-family house neighborhood is also the 
contemporary pattern. In preparation of this model, the 
first stage was a model showing the present land use and 
street pattern. The final stage was developed directly 
over this. 


Fig. 42 shows the new railroad station in the fore- 
ground, the Ford factory stands at the right, and center. 
The new civic center, is marked by the vertical element. 
Beyond are the shopping and business centers. Still 
further is the new high school group and the municipal 
auditorium. 


The one-family neighborhood is visible at the upper 
right and the two- and multiple-family house neighbor- 
hood can be seen at the upper left. Notice how the new 
diagonal highways and their accompanying green areas 
at both sides of these highways have separated the neigh- 
borhoods from the shopping center area. 


The principal shopping and business centers are shown 
on the left of Fig. 43 and the new high school with the 
stadium and the municipal auditorium are on the right 
beyond the one-family houses in the foreground. 


Fig. 44 shows the municipal auditorium at the left fore- 
ground together with the secondary shopping center. At 
the right near the top is a portion of the principal shop- 
ping center. The top shows the southern edge of the one- 
family house neighborhood. 


PART 7; A “MASTER PLAN’’ for 
Community Development, 1990 


It is the purpose of this stage of the study to organize 
and relate the communities of Detroit to each other and 
to the whole, i.e., a Master Plan. The communities of the 
Detroit sphere of influence are shown in the January 
issue of PeENciIL PoINTs (Fig. 26, page 64). 





Economically, the life-blood of Detroit and its surround- 
ing communities flows from its industries. Detroit is the 
country’s foremost mass-production center, and in normal 
times most of the larger industries are concerned pri- 
marily with manufacturing processes involved in the 
automotive industry. 


Fig. 45 shows the four main industrial areas in or im- 
mediately adjacent to Detroit by means of shaded circles 
which enclose the industrial plants, shown in solid 
black. The industrial areas are (1) Connor’s Creek; 
(2) Milwaukee Junction; (3) the new industrial area in 
northwest Detroit; and (4) the River Rouge Area at 
Dearborn, Michigan. This illustration also shows two 
new industrial areas outside the City of Detroit near 
Warren, in Macomb County, and at Plymouth, Michigan. 


Studies made by the Detroit Street Railways and the 
Michigan State Highway Department, concerning work- 
ers available and required for the conversion of the 
automobile industries to war industries, showed that 
workers in the Detroit industrial areas lived in sections 
of the city adjacent to these industrial centers, as indi- 
cated on this map by the larger circles surrounding the 
industrial centers. 


The new railroad pattern conforms to the suggested plan 
for the railroads shown in Fig. 31, decentralization of 
industry and railroad lines (page 66, Jan. 1944, issue 
PENCIL POINTS). This plan again provides for one 
passenger terminal at the present Michigan Central sta- 
tion, and provides for the elimination of some of the 
railroad lines serving the older industrial areas of De- 
troit in accordance with the suggestions outlined in 
Part 1, “DETROIT, A Preliminary Study of the City, 
1942” (NEw PENCIL PoINTs, Décember, 1943). The new 
outer belt line, mentioned in Part 4, is again shown in 
this illustration. In this scheme for the future plan of 
the railroads, a new port is provided downstream from 
River Rouge. Detroit’s waterborne traffic is quite heavy 
now and the advent of the St. Lawrence Waterway wil] 
probably increase traffic considerably. The location of the 
port would permit trans-shipment by rail without the 
need of rail traffic through the center of the city. 


Fig. 46 again indicates the industrial areas by the same 
means as in Fig. 45, and shows the living areas that 
would house the employees of these industries. 


It should be mentioned here that Figs. 46 and 47 have 
the nature of a transparency. Each adds information to 
the others; all should be considered together. 


For example, the larger circles surrounding the indus- 
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LIVING AREAS OR COMMUNITIES 
RELATED TO 
INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


where it was considered feasible to house white-collar 
and service workers employed in the central business 
district. These circles are fairly small, to indicate multi- 
family dwellings where an elementary school will require 
a small area. In the midtown area north of Grand 
‘ ee a Boulevard is another cluster of neighborhoods not at- 
“ eee tached to an industrial area, and here the size of the 
circles (area of the neighborhood) has been increased 
to correspond with anticipated use by higher income 
groups. Just west of Highland Park, in the Palmer 
Woods Section, is another high income group community. 
Others are shown in the Grosse Pointe Area east of 
Connor’s Creek, etc. 
Green Areas, indicated in this illustration by shading, 
separate the living areas from each other and from the 
industrial areas. In Detroit, these industrial concentra- 
tions, because of the huge financial investment involved, 
are likely to remain in their present locations. For this 
reason they might also be considered communities. The 
location of these green areas is based on the present 
location of highways that will be retained, on plans for 
super-highways now under consideration, and on new 
locations of railroads shown in Fig. 45. 
This stage of the planning study of Detroit is one step 
in advance of the community planning phase. In other 
words, the next step would be to make further studies 
of a group of the clustered circles—a community—and 
develop a study showing the disposition of the neigh- 
borhood units, as shown in Figs. 38 and 39. 
Fig. 47 includes the industrial areas and repeats the 
larger circles which include living areas. Fig. 47 in- 
cludes all data used in Fig. 46, plus the new highway 
pattern. 
In general, this illustration is intended to define and 
relate the living areas and industrial areas, i.e., the 
future land use pattern for Detroit and its surrounding 
communities, and to serve as a master plan to co-ordinate 
further studies for the development of the city and ad- 
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trial areas are repeated to indicate the tendency of the 
workers to live in sections of the city adjacent to their 
work. Other circles, indicating individual communities, 
have been added. The larger circles surrounding the in- 
dustrial areas include several of these clustered circles 
or communities. 


Any one group of the clustered communities may be, 
with respect to population, as large as the Plymouth of 
1990. Therefore, it may be better to consider the smaller 
circles as neighborhoods within the cluster representing 
the community. 


Not all of the clustered circles fall into the larger circles 


surrounding the industrial areas. This is true of the 
center of the city on both sides of Woodward Avenue, 
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jacent communities. 

This master plan includes the living and industrial 
areas; the green areas separating them; a system of 
highways consisting of the main highways that will be 
retained and super-highways now under consideration 
to prevent passage of heavy traffic through the living 
areas of the city; and a plan for the future development 
of the railroads, similar to the plans now under con- 
sideration, to provide a single passenger terminal for 
a'l the railroads and to eliminate the little-used lines in 
congested areas of the city. 

The term, master plan, is misleading, as it implies a 
static quality not inherent in a working city plan. Plan- 
ning for a city should reflect the constantly changing 
living habits and interests of the population. I believe 
this master plan is capable of adjusting itself to changes. 


SUMMARY: 


In this study it was intended to demonstrate that the 
planning of a city must take into account an area con- 
siderably larger than that included in the legal city 
limits, and to demonstrate a procedure whereby the 
separate communities may be examined in detail while 
keeping in mind their relation to the larger concept of 
planning for the area. 

It is further intended to indicate that the method of 
studying a separate community may be expanded to pro- 
vide a procedure for developing a master plan for the 
whole city; such a master plan has a flexible quality 
that would permit further study of the individual com- 
munities that compose the city and of their relationship 
to each other and to the whole. 


It has been brought to our attention by Buford Pickens 
of Detroit that the use of the name of L’Enfant in con- 
nection with the plan of the downtown area of Detroit 
on page 54 of the December, 1943, issue might be mis- 
understood and lead to the belief that L’Enfant himself 
was the author of the plan. This, of course, is not the 
case, and Mr. Stephen used the name only descriptively 
to identify the type of geometrical planning associated 
with the plan of Washington. The matter has been re- 
ferred to Mr. Stephen for reply in a later issue. 
—Editors 





RESTAURANT IN STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


Elias Svedberg and 
Sven Erik Skawonius 
Architects 


The new Restaurant Grenadjaren, in Stockholm, shows, it is true, the influence 
of what department store decorators in the United States used to call Swedish 
Modern. But the rooms and their furnishings display something more than the 
elements which some of us have tried to make into a style: the interior, clean, 
fresh, and restful, is not sharply smart; and the architects have not been afraid 
to employ ornament which seemed to them appropriate. 
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The wall mural, done in pastels, depicts a scene of the late eighteenth century on 
the spot where the restaurant now stands. There are two principal areas: one 
for the public, and one for tenants of the apartment house of which the restaurant 
is a part. This latter room is shown at the far right. Two of the public rooms 
are separated by sets of vertical louvers, of which, unfortunately, it has een 
impossible to obtain photographs. Furniture drawings at top right were pre 
pared by the architects. 
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At left is a detail of the lapped wood panelling 
used on the wall of one dining room. This is 
much like shingling, except that the individual 


, 


“shingles” are butt-nailed. 
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Stair Details, I: Louisa L. Vaughan, Architect... ... +. see 
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Glove Counter: Francis X. Gina, Architect ....... sss 
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° © © © © © © © © © © » Private Office: Joseph Aronson, Designer 
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Again, when he (Socrates) said about houses that beauty and utility were the same, 
he was giving a lesson in the art of building houses as they ought to be. He approached 
the problem thus: ‘‘Is it not true that to have the right sort ‘of house it should be both 


useful and pleasant to live in?’’ 


And this being admitted, ‘‘Is it pleasant,’’ he asked, ‘‘to have it cool in summer and 


werm in winter 2” 


And when they agreed with this also, ‘‘Now in houses with a southern exposure, the 
sun’s rays penetrate the porticos in winter, but in summer, being less inclined, they 
afford us shade. If, then, this is the best arrangement, we should build the south side 
loftier to get the winter sun, and the north side lower to keep out the cold winds. 
To put it shortly, the house in which the owner can find a comfortable retreat at all 
seasons and can store his belongings safely is presumably at once the most pleasant 
and the most beautiful. As for paintings and decorations, they rob one of more 
delights than they give.’’ — Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Bk. Ill, Ch. VIII, translated from 


the Greek by Nino Repetto. 


NSO LAT ! ON and House Design 











George Fred Keck, Architect 


George Fred Keck may have consciously applied Xenophon’s remarks in designing 
this and several other “solar” houses, or he may not—that is immaterial. Our 
purpose in quoting from the Memorabilia is to demonstrate that logical house 
design antedates style, and that those who thought clearly about their houses, 
even in ancient times, valued comfort and safety above decor. It is regrettable 
that we in modern times have so often allowed antique forms to interfere with 
the convenience which our advanced engineering, materials, and equipment could 
afford us. On subsequent pages, the owner, Howard M. Sloan, a Chicago realtor, 
tells what he thinks of his house. Mr. Sloan has sold a whole subdivision full of 
houses like this one. They were recently reported, rather luridly, in a popular 


magazine. 


Photos by Hedrich- Blessing 
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We Call Ours a Solar House............... by Howard M. Sloan 


Sunday feature writers and others have been stating that the modern house, the 
so-called postwar house, will provide better living. How, and why? I shall try 
to tell you why I believe a house designed to utilize the numerous benefits of the 
sun will make for better living. Most of the story is based on our own ex- 
perience; we have lived in a “solar” house for three years. 


In our opinion, our eyes benefited most from the design of this house. Surveys 
show that 60 to 80 per cent of American housewives have defective eyes—that 
as a class they are surpassed only by draftsmen, stenographers, and others who 
do intensive eye work. The reason, in my estimation, is the design of our dwell- 
ings. Light in the traditional house on a sunshiny day will not average better 
than five footcandles, even in living rooms, which are usually the best lighted. 


My wife was a good example. She lived, from the time she was two years old 
until she finished college, in the same house in Fargo, North Dakota. The house 
had the usual number of small windows, well protected from sunlight by curtains 
and drapes, resulting in the usual low intensity of daylight indoors. My wife, 
like millions of others, was compelled to wear glasses while she was attending 
grade school, high school, and college. She continued to wear them until six 
months after moving into our solar house. Since then her glasses have remained 
in the desk drawer, except for six weeks this summer. 


A short time ago I visited Nela Park, Ohio, and called on Matthew Luckiesh, 
Director of General Electric’s Lighting Research Laboratory. I laid out on his 
desk pictures of my home, and asked him if such a house could produce an im- 
provement of the kind my wife has experienced. He assured me that it was possi- 
ble. He spoke of how far the bars had to be lowered in Army eye examinations 
in order to conscript an army of ten million, because the eyes of the America’s 
young men were in pitiful condition. But the most interesting fact is not how 
few boys could pass the eye test on entering the service, but the large percentage 
of one-time failures who could pass the eye examination after a few months 
under the bright sunlight of the drill field. Let’s examine our home to see how 
daylight has been engineered for eye conservation. 

















Sketches at left show how wide, 
overhanging eaves on south side 
of house prevent direct sunlight 
from entering rooms in summer, 
yet are designed to admit it in 
winter. Mr. Sloan states that 
Y a, “3 direct sun heat travels on a wave- 
J, 000, 0002. f | length short enough to pass 
through heat-resistant glass 
while reflected heat has such a 
long wavelength that it bounces 
back from his windows. At right, 
light meter readings are being 
taken in the Sloan living room. 
Results are not yet ready for 
publication. 


Interior of the living room. The patterned glass is in a movable sash between living 
room and game room. 


Photo at left, below, shows relatively high intensity of natural light in the living room 
as it was designed. At right, alternate sash have been covered, remaining openings 
treated with muntins; note glare and low light intensity. 
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1. In our home, all important rooms face to the south. Instead of holes 
in the wall for windows, we have walls of glass, which produce ex- 
tremely high intensities of daylight. 














2. These continuous windows, from wall to wall, provide an all-import- 
ant spread of even light. We have no “hot spots” produced by small 
windows surrounded by a wall, therefore no contrasts of light and 
dark to create damaging glare. 





3. In our home the glass walls create a most pleasing, and more im- 
portant, a very restful atmosphere. No matter where we are reading, 
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sewing, or playing, if we lift our eyes, they cannot fail to get the 
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momentary rest that results from looking beyond 20 feet. In a room Sto: 
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watching neighbors, or children, or enjoying flowers. We think it the 
most restful feature in our home. The average housewife during an 
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average lifetime spends 50,000 hours in the kitchen, which is usually 
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small. Her eyes are compelled for a large share of the time to focus 














on a blank wall or cabinets only a few feet in front of her. A window 











over the sink is most important (according to eye specialists) for pro- 
viding a complete rest for her eyes. 


We think of children at play as doing no serious eye work, but their 
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details above, 
features. 


Alternate 


the angle of the sun. 


Principal bedroom interior, left, wall 
and exterior photo- 
graph at right illustrate some unusual 
Note in section that rooj 
can be flooded for summer cooling. 
section shows sunshade 
whose slats can be removed or 
placed according to the season and 
Ceiling and 
walls have 4 inches of mineral wool 
insulation. Radiant floor heating sys 
tem utilizes forced warm air distrib 
uted through glazed tile ducts. 
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Sliding sash, glazed with patterned glass, separate the living 
room and game room when this is desirable. The window can 
be curtained, so that the game room can become a guest room. 
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Exterior wall, showing appear- 
ance of redwood louvers At left, child’s bedroom, with louver door open; right, kitchen 
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In photo at left, muntined sash and alternate 
blacked-out panels are still in place. Note dark 
areas either side of the “window,” family hud- 
dled in the light. 


concrete. Hot air flows through the tile, warming the floor, producing the finest 
heat we have ever enjoyed. We will never willingly have a home without floor 
heat. The concrete floor is covered with asphalt tile except the kitchen, which has 
linoleum. 


The sun is a real aid in heating our solar home. Day after day the temperature 
reaches 75 and 76, relieving the furnace for 8 to 10 hours at a time even in ex- 
tremely cold weather. When the sun is not shining, there is still solar heat. 
Irving F. Hand, head of solar studies for the U. S. Weather Bureau, wrote me 
that on a cloudy day we will receive 5 to 50 percent of the solar heat received 
on a sunny day, and on a hazy day 60 to 80 percent. 


The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, when they estimated my ex- 
pected annual fuel bill for gas heat, figured $220.00 from September 15th to June 
15th. I have a transcript of the actual gas bills for the first year, and my total 
bill was $135.96 for a winter 6 percent colder than normal. They admit that they 
know very little about estimating houses designed to utilize solar heat. 


Since the story on Solar Housing in the January issue of Reader’s Digest, 136 
people have visited our house, more than half of them women. Their reactions may 
be interesting; as a majority they prefer: 

1. House all on one floor. 

2. Laundry room above ground and adjoining the kitchen, so they can sew, 
wash, or iron, and at the same time watch the cooking. They want to 
eliminate climbing basement stairs to answer the telephone or door bell. 

38. Recreation room above ground, usable as a combination ping-pong room, 
den, children’s playroom, and extra guest room. 

4. Bedrooms on the ground floor for ease of maintenance. They agree that 
after the war servant problems will never be the same again. 

5. The pan closet in the kitchen is a must, with all pans in easy reach. 

6. Built-in features of all kinds are extremely popular. 

7. I don’t believe anyone has entered our home without admiring our panelled 
plywood wall. 

8. Louvers for ventilation because this treatment makes windows rainproof, 
burglar-proof (big features with women); eliminates screens which mar 
views; permits ventilation while drapes are drawn for privacy. 

9. Sliding partition between living room and recreation room. 


I spent some time with Mr. Stanley Kershaw, head of the Home and Farm Di- 
vision of the National Safety Council, who stated that the design of our house 
would prevent most accidents that occur in the average home. These accidents 
happen on basement stairs when both hands are occupied with carrying an object; 
on stairs to the second floor; in washing second-floor windows; and putting up 
and taking down screens. Sixteen thousand people die in a year from falls. 


The U. S. Housing Authority has built thousands of houses, and the accident rate 
in their homes is 61 percent below our national rate. Since they have made 
studies which reveal where accidents occur in their home, they state they can 
cut the rate 31 percent more. So something can be done. We think war is hell, 
but in the past 24 months more civilians have been killed or injured in homes 
than all the American casualties on all battlefronts. 


A dark day makes us feel depressed; we describe the day as gloomy. Houses, 
according to the available daylight, can either be dark and gloomy, or brighter and 
more cheerful. We never feel as chilly in a well lighted room as in a dreary one. 
Studies have been made showing that 67 degrees in a well daylighted home is 4§ 
comfortable as 70 in a poorly lighted one. 


Last week at one of our midwestern universities I had the pleasure of spending 
the afternoon with the Dean of the Architectural School, who called in the heads 
of the Home Economics Department, Art Department, Eye Research Depart 
ment, and Psychology Department. We discussed for hours ways in which the 
home can increase happiness; and their conclusions were that a combination of 
a one-story house, designed without basement to reduce the effort required to 
care for it, plus properly engineered daylight for the benefit of the eyes, plus the 
psychological benefits of light and a cheerful color scheme, add up to a home 
safer, healthier, and happier for the occupants than our traditional homes could 
possibly be. 
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He made water climb steps! 


An Aid To Discovery 


An absorbing 23-page booklet 
describing the exclusive Dixon 
'yphonite process is offered 
lree to engineers. Where 
shall we send your copy? 











An engineering triumph in irrigation and 
flood control! That’s what Archimedes gave 
the people of Egypt 200 years before Christ. 
This Greek pioneer in mechanics and hydro- 
statics invented the “Archimedean Screw” to 
raise the waters of the Nile. Water climbs in 
the spiral tube until it gushes out of the top. 





Draftsmen echo Archimedes’ “Eureka!” when they 
discover Eldorado pencils. For they find pencils whose 
leads retain their points under pressure and “give-off” 
smooth, even lines that exclude light. They discover uni- 
formity—each degree is exactly as it is stamped. They 
discover that here in America the world’s most useful 
tool for drawing has, in Typhonite Eldorado, reached a 
perfection that makes draftsmen take pride in their 
work and gives joy to the heart of the blueprinter. 


TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


PENCIL SALES DEPT 167-J2, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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Years of Proof! 
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40 years of daily service... 
maintenance costs nil... and 
still on the job with highest 
efficiency! 40 years of sav- 
ings in floor and wall space 
... of extra protection against 
fire, theft, wind and weather ! 
Here again is dramatic proof of 
how ruggedness and economy are 
combined with smooth time- 
saving convenience in Kinnear 
Rolling Doors. Many similar rec- 
ords in the Kinnear files tell of 
such long, low-cost efficiency. The 
coiling upward action of the fa- 


SAVING WAYS 
IN DOORWAYS 
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Also still on the job 
is Benj. S. Hanson, 
Engineer who insti- 
gated the original 
purchase of the Kin- 
near Door in 1904. 
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mous interlocking-steel-slat con- 
struction (originated by Kin- 
near), plus skilled engineering 
and fabrication by door special- 
ists, are reasons for the record 
performance of Kinnear Rolling 
Doors. They are the right answer 
to every service door problem! 
The Kinnear Mfg. Co., 1900-20 
Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. 























| years of postwar readjustment. 





(Continued from page 15) 


On February ist Mayor F. uh, 
LaGuardia presented to the Lanham 
Committee a proposal, based on 
studies prepared by Robert Moses, 
that the Federal government support a 
$15,000,000,000 public building program 
to employ 5,000,000 men during the two 
The 
Mayor asked that the Federal govern- 
ment underwrite 50 per cent of this 
amount. The Moses statement, con- 
cerning the need for such a plan, was 
accompanied by a_ postwar building 
program for New York City, costing 
$1,141,200,000, designed to employ 


| 200,000 men, and to begin six months 
| after the close of the war in Europe. 


| The plan is based on the assumption 





that there will be serious postwar un- 
employment unless a building program 
is prepared now. Mr. Moses contends 
that few states and cities have the 
facilities to prepare plans in time to 
take care of the first postwar employ- 
ment slack, not to mention the fact that 
they are financially unable to carry 


| them out without aid. His memoran- 


dum states that few people understand 
the difficulties in scheduling, as oppos- 
ed to planning large-scale construction 
projects. Accurate planning is essen- 
tial, he explained, to provide employ. 
ment for the marginal group of return- 
ing soldiers and of ex-war-workers who 
would enter the labor market during 
the period between the end of the Euro- 
pean war and the beginning of the 
third postwar year, when he expects 
that private industry will again be able 
to employ them. 


About 26 per cent of New York 
City’s plans are “fully completed, 
detailed,’’ Mayor LaGuardia said 
in an address at the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers at 


the Hotel Pennsylvania on January 
31st. 
“Where are we going to get the 


money?” the mayor asked. “I don’t 
know, but I’m not worrying about it. | 
know it will be forthcoming. “Reporting 
that he had been asked how he managed 
to obtain Federal grants, he explained 
that having plans fully prepared and 
ready to be bid played a major part. 


| He asserted also that the Federal gov- 


| houses, 





ernment should without delay appro 
priate $300,000,000 for planning a pul- 
lic works program. 


Great Britain is preparing “bold 
and broad” plans for community 
rebuilding, including 4 __ million 
public works and other 
improvements. Ralph T. Walker, archl- 
tect and vice president of the Citizens 
Housing Council, and Spencer Miller, 
Jr., State Highway Commissioner ° 
New Jersey, who have just returned 
from Great Britain, recently reported 
to members of the Council that thes 
plans are the reflection of a social rev 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Yet health records definitely prove that prop- 
naged erly planned washrooms, providing adequate 
lained supplies of soap, hot water, and individual tissue 
1 and towels, can greatly weaken the striking power of 
part. ODAY, industry must out-pace military de- harmful bacteria. Plant health can be vastly 
| gov- is orcaies That’s why Uncle Sam is repeatedly improved . .. more workers kept out of sick-beds. 
PP underscoring his chief home-front order: “Keep * * * 
= workers in there punchin’.” Let these well-planned washrooms, literally “health 
You can assist Uncle Sam—by helping toease zones,” be your extra contribution to America’s 
“bold the serious strain illness places on wartime effi- fight for peak production. Scott can help you. The 
unity ciency. Don’t underrate the importance of that, | Scott Washroom Advisory Service Man- 


a either. For illnesses such as common colds and — ual, packed with washroom layouts and 
= : 

archi- : ‘ ; | 
tigens half the absenteeism in war plants today. Aloss Sheets, may be had on request. Address: / 
filler, now totaling one week’s production time a year! Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. Bi 
er of 
urned 
yorted 
these 
revo- 
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SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY SERVICE 
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HEN your AIR EXPRESS shipments are ready, reach for the 
W ohorve. Don’t wait for “routine” afternoon pickups. 
Pack as early in the day as possible and suiP WHEN READY! 
That’s the way to get the full benefit from AIR EXPRESS service. 
It avoids end-of-the-day congestion when Airline traffic is at 
its peak. Your shipments move faster, are delivered faster. 
And to cut costs — AIR EXPRESS shipments should 
be packed compactly but securely, to obtain the best 
ratio of size to weight. 








A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based 
on “hours” not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-2, Railway Express Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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| Dewey 
| recommendations. 


(Continued from page 84) 


lution, as well as the result of the 
necessity for reconstructing damaged 
areas. Elaborate plans for industrial 
reconversion and for highway improve- 
ments are also under way. 


Mr. Miller said that with many old 
city sections virtually destroyed, “Eu- 
rope may turn out to be the New World 
and we the Old World,” after comple- 
tion of the reconstruction, which is 
scheduled to take about ten years. 


In describing the London County Coun- 
cil’s rebuilding plan, Mr. Walker said 
that although many persons consider 
Britain well ahead of the United States 
in postwar planning, the great shelf of 
postwar public construction on hand 
and under way in New York and the 
rest of the United States is the envy 
of the British. Moreover, Mr. Walker 
believes that New York has gone 
farther in meeting the highway and 
traffic congestion problems that the 
London Plan is attempting to solve. 


The annual budget for New York 
State presented to the State Legis- 
lature on January 3ist by Governor 
Dewey contains spending recom- 
mendations to total $5,000,000 for post- 
war reconstrutcion projects, including 
$2,000,000 for the New York State 
postwar public works Planning Com- 
mission. Other projects included were 
highway construction and the purchase 
of rights of way and building equip- 
ment incidental to highway construc- 
tion. 


Concerning postwar public works, the 
Governor said, “Postwar public works 
are no substitute for private jobs. It 
is unsound for government to make 
useless work, but it is sound and wise 
for government to be prepared to put 
men at work on construction, repairs 
and improvements that are required. 
The Planning Commission is planning 
that money shall be spent wisely and 
not just for the purpose of spending.” 


Bilis to provide for an additional 
$35,000,000 for low-rent housing 
in New York City, and to authorize 
the State Commissioner of Housing 
to enter into loan contracts up to $35,- 
000,000 for postwar housing projects in 
municipalities throughout the state had 
been introduced in the New York State 
Legislature ten days before Governor 
presented his annual budget 


Sponsors of the New York City bill, 
Senator Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., and 
Assemblyman MacNeil Mitchell, both 
Republicans of Manhattan, issued a 
joint statement in which they noted 
that the state Constitution provides 
for the creation of a state debt of $300,- 
000,000 for low-rent housing, and that 
the Legislature had authorized the use 
of $150,000,000 of this money, two- 
thirds for housing contracts within 
New York City. and one-third upstate. 

(Continued on page 105) 






































































Structures scheduled to be built soon—hos- 
pitals, recuperation centers, housing projects 
and the like—will require fewer man-hours if 
Alcoa Aluminum window sills and coping are 


employed. The natural lightness of aluminum, 


coupled with their design, makes handling and 
erection easier. Installation methods and an- 
choring devices are simple. Maintenance costs 
are low, because construction is easy to keep 
weathertight and aluminum requires no_ pro- 
tective painting. 

There now exist procedures under WPB whereby 
you may be able to obtain 
approval for the use of 
aluminum on your projects. 

Aleoa Aluminum win- 
dow sills and coping meet 


all the requirements for exacting performance, 
replacing heavier, harder-to-handle building 
materials. The extrusion process places metal 
exactly where it’s needed functionally and for 
strength. Dies are available to produce standard 
shapes to suit most types of construction. Coping 
shapes, used in combination with formed alumi- 
num sheet, provide an economical and permanently 
watertight cap. 

Those who wish to use aluminum for these pur- 
poses should apply to Aluminum and Magnesium 
Division, WPB, Washington 25, D. C. 

The booklet, “Window Sills & Coping of Alcoa 
Aluminum”, shows many of these standard shapes, 
together with construction design details. For a 
copy, write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2198 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Sailaite Progress 


(Continued from page 16) 


Ammonia Printing Paper 

For those who already have ammonia 
developing equipment, the John R. Cas- 
sell Company has developed a new 
series of ammonia developing printing 
papers—blue line and maroon line on 
white background, and sepia line on 


translucent sensitized tracing paper. 
All types come in 10, 25 and 50-yard 
rolls of 24, 30, 36, 42, and 54 inches, 
and in packages of 100 and 250 sheets 
in a wide range of sizes. 
Direct Positive Printing Paper, 


(Cazco Azo 
John 








R. Cassell Company, 110 West 42 St., 
New York 18, N. Y.) 

For Speedy Repros 

Designed to take advantage of the 
time-saving features inherent in semi- 
photographic reproduction processes, a 
new printing machine known as the 
Bruning 55C Continuous Photographic 
Printer, is offered for the duplication 
of anything typed, printed, photo- 
graphed, or drawn. The 42-inch printer 
requires a floor space of 40 by 62 
inches, and may be used inside or out- 
side of the dark room. It operates with 
either roll stock or cut sheets. 


motor drives the 
which is 


A constant speed 
variable speed transmission, 





WATCH IT, MR. TOJO! 


One of these days, Tojo, this tough old bird will be free to 

turn his brood your way, and you're not going to like it. 
For the eagle’s sons are big, strong, husky . . . and 

they're armed to the teeth, Tojo, because American manu- 


facturers . . 


. thousands of them... 


have willingly re- 


leased metals and manpower, and are doing without . . . 


until you’re through! 


We of Von Duprin, just a tiny part of that big in- 
dustrial army which does without, are getting along very 
well, thank you. Von Duprins of husky malleable iron 
are doing their job surpassingly well! Day and night they 
are delivering sure, safe, instantaneous exit. 


plat 


| Won Buprin ¢ 


4 DIVISION ale 


| VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, 
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controlled by a knob, at rates of from 
0 to 18 feet per minute. Either of two 
fluorescent lamps, white and amber, 
may be used in making exposures, (e- 
pending upon the nature of the sub- 
ject. Shutter arrangement permits 
variation of exposure space from 0 to 
14 inches. The print return tray oc- 
cupies the entire top of the machine. 
Travel of prints through the machine 
may be reversed instantly by means 
of a foot pedal. Model is mounted on 
casters, requires four amperes—operat- 
ing 110 volts. The machine is wired for 
100 volts, A.C., 60 cycle, or 220 volts 
D.C. (Bruning Co., Inc., 102 Reade St., 
New York, N. Y.) 


To Photograph Worn Tracings 

The C. F. Pease Company of Chicago, 
Ill., has developed a machine especially 
designed to make photographs of badly 
worn tracings or drawings. 


A stainless steel, clam-type shutter 
composed of two semicircular sections 
which swing on the same hinge is said 
to assure accurate light control. A 
simple adjustment allows the shutter 
to be opened from 0 to three inches. 


A New Fan 


The Air Blaster delivers a large volume 
of air in a straight line to the spot 
where it is needed, reaching more effec- 
tively into dead air spaces. Unlike the 
action of ordinary fans, this discharge 
expands only slightly and continues as 
a high velocity air stream over larger 
distances. 


The unit is especially designed for use 
in steel mills, foundries, shipholds, 
forge rooms, meat packing and cold 
storage plants, freezers and dairies. 
The model consists of a heavy gauge 
welded steel housing, mounted on an 
adjustable pedal, driven by a ballbear- 
ing motor. Comes in 18-inch, 24-inch, 
and 30-inch sizes. (Chelsea Fan & 
Blower Co., Inc., 1206 Grove St., Irv- 
ington, N. J.) 

Duration Fire Basket 

A company that has been manufactur- 
ing a standard fire basket for years, 
announces that WPB restrictions have 
necessitated a changed duration model, 
which is, however, said to be sturdy 
and serviceable. It is adapted for 
either wood or coal burning, comes in 
24 and 28-inch lengths, both models 
being 15 inches in width. Made of cast 
iron, with steel legs and designed to 
save weight. Ends are _ removable. 
(Donlevy Bros Co., 139000 Miles Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, O.) 


Steel Air Filters 

A special expanded-metal mesh filter 
is used in three new impingement type 
filters—the Badger air filter, designed 
for ventilation and air conditioning 
service; the Permo-Aire filter, recom- 
mended for heavy-duty and industrial 
air cleaning services; and the Permo- 
Aire Grease Filter for safe kitchen and 
galley ventilation. The all-steel mesh 
filters are said to lower initial resist- 
ance and result in high efficiency, even 
when heavily dust-laden. (Air Devices, 
Inc., 17 East 42 St., New York, 1 
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= In tomorrow’s homes, modern air-conditioning will 
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@ Inner walls— Insulite ‘ " . ‘ : 
Sealed Lok-Joint Lath Moisture condensation within the walls presents a 
provides a second wall of ae ee . : ° ‘ 
Ticicn, Tie genmniad grave danger unless avoided when the house ts built. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


Manufacturer’s 
Literature 


Publications mentioned here are all 
81%” x 11” unless otherwise specified 
and will be sent, free of charge, upon 
request. When writing for any of the 
literature noted here, please mention 
PENCIL POINTS. 


Beginning with the current issue, the 
material reviewed in Manufacturers’ 
Literature section will be classified. As 


a further help to readers who may be 
looking for specific information, every 
item will be listed for two consecutive 
months after a review has been pub- 
lished. 


Construction 


Smooth Ceilings System, a four-page 
catalog, describes the system of flat 
slab construction offered by this com- 
pany. Included are well organized data 
on general uses, recent installations, 
and specifications, both for reinforced 
concrete and structural steel designs. 
Columns used with this system may be 


concrete, steel or cast 
method 


iron, and the 
is recognized as standard in 
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THE NEW RICHMOND FYRCARD 
DOOR COES INTO ACTION 
IMMEDIATELY 


Millions of dollars go up in flame 
each year through spreading fires... 
precious man hours, vital to victory, 
are lost while repairs are made. Take 
no chances with this threatening men- 
Protect all interior areaways 
the NEW Richmond Fyrgard 


ace. 

with 
Door. 
Designed to fit any specification, they 
meet the strictest Underwriter and 
Building Code laws. Can still be ob 
tained in single or double automatic 


The Kichmond 


swing doors and level or inclined track 
sliding doors. Heavy #24 gauge gal- 
vanized steel with vertical cap seams 
of #22 gauge steel covers 3-ply white 
pine core—tongued and grooved. Flush 
galvanized sheets of the NEW Rich- 
mond Fyrgard Door eliminate all hori- 
zontal seams—make a sturdier, better 
looking door. 


Use this safe, economical way of pro- 
tecting your property and production 
against spreading fires. Write today 
for further details of the NEW Rich- 
mond Fyrgard Door or see our catalog 
in Sweet's. 


FIREFROOF 
DOOR COMPANY 


(Affiliated with the Peelle Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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building codes. (Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, 1, Minnesota.) 


Concrete 


Modern Developments in Reinforced 
Concrete (No. 9) is a presentation of 
data for the design of rectangular 
tanks in which the wall are subject to 
hydrostatic pressure which is zero at 
the top and maximum at the bottom. 
This is a technical discussion prepared 
for the engineer, but the industrial or 
landscape architect may find valuable 
material in it. It is liberally illustrated 
with tables and drawings. Other book- 
lets in this series on developments jn 
reinforced concrete have been publish- 
ed—“Circular Concrete Tanks Without 
Prestressing, Prestressed Circular Con- 
crete Tanks, and Typical Specifications 
for Prestressed Concrete Tanks On or 
Under Ground.” (Available free in the 
United States and Canada upon re- 
quest to Portland Cement Association. 
In the United States, address Struc- 
tural Bureau, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation 33 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois.) 


Richards Daylighting Products offers 
a six-page catalog showing its Magna- 
lite Sheet Diffusing Glass. Thermag 
Semi-Vacuum Insulated Skylights, and 
Richards’ Type W-F Non-Insulated 
Skylights. The booklet contains ma- 
terial on the principles of light dif- 
fusion by means of glass. There are 
also some suggestions about the place- 
ment of skylights which may prove 
generally useful. (J. Merril Richards, 
119 West First Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Heating 


Byers Wrought Iron for Radiant Heat- 
ing Installation is a 44-page brochure 
which may be described as a short but 
thorough text on the basic principles 
of radiant heating. Of course it speaks 
well of wrought iron as a material for 
radiant heating pipes. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs 
and analyses of recent installations— 
factories, a cathedral, and residences 
of various sizes. An interesting fea- 
ture is a section of questions and 
answers on radiant heating. With this 
booklet, the company also sent a series 
of more recently printed inserts—cas¢ 
histories. The whole makes a useful 
supplement to the article entitled The 
Design and Practice of Radiant Heat- 
ing, by Philip Hallock, Architect, which 
was published in the December, 1943, 
issue of New Pencit Pornts. (A. M. 
Byers Company, 6th and _ Bingham 
Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Modine Convectors for Postwar Build- 
ings and Modine Unit Heaters and 
Coilers, which comprise Bu'letin N°. 
5A-44 describes products which may be 
used with more than one type of heat- 
ing systems. The convectors are avail- 
able with three—one-pipe and two-p!pe 
steam systems (with pressures up 
fifty pounds), and hot water systems: 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Biggest roofing news in 1945 was the greatly increased acceptance 











of perforated felts by architects, engineers and roofers. 


4 


Scere 





Roofs built to most rigid specifications...with the finest 
materials...by experienced and conscientious workmen — can go wrong 
from blister trouble. Ruberoid Perforated Felts are your best 
insurance policy. 


anne 








Cause of blisters is two-fold: Air trapped between layers, or 
moisture in the roofing fabric. Irregularities in the deck, "roofed" 
over by the first layer of felt, imprison these pockets of air and 
moisture. This works with temperature changes, expanding under the 
heat of the sun, pushing up the covering into a blister. 





Sc os ra a 





Experiences with Perforated Felt Built-Up Roofs have been piling 
up fast...and they're all good. Case history record of blister 
elimination through use of perforated felt has astonished many 


"old-timers". 


ance 











Ruberoid P-=E-R-F-0-R-A-T-E-D Felts have double valve action. 
Outlet valves release vapors. Inlet valves insure a complete asphalt 
seal between the layers of the completed roof. 
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Smooth surfaced asbestos adopted for numerous government 
installations. Specifications now call for No. 15 Perforated 
Asbestos Felt in place of No. 20 (non-perforated) formerly used. 
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anne 














New specifications, providing increased use of perforated 
asbestos and asphalt felts, now available from Ruberoid. Ask about 
Specifications for asbestos and combination roofs. 












Asphalt and Asbestos Building Materials 


For up-to-the-minute information on your roofing and building problems consult our nearest sales office : 


NEW YORK (18)—500 Fifth Ave. * CHICAGO (1)—307 North Michigan Ave. * BALTIMORE + ERIE + MILLIS (Boston) * MINNEAPOLIS « MOBILE 








(Continued from page 90) 
Specifications and illustrations are in- 
cluded. (Modine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin.) 


Lighting 


Sylvania Lighting News for December, 
1943 contains information about new 
fluorescent fixtures put out by the com- 
pany. The WPB has ok’d their manu- 
facture. Technical feature of the issue 
is an article on electro-magnetic wave- 
lengths with which the electrical indus- 
try is concerned; a logarithmic scale 
accompanies this. Interesting to those 
who seek information on the technical 





characteristics which distinguish the 
different colors available in incandes- 
cent and fluorescent lamps. (Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass.) 


Lumber 


California Redwood, A.I.A. File 19-A-1. 
The California Redwood Association, 
San Francisco, Calif., prepares the 
grading rules for this industry. A 
fairly comprehensive list of items which 
the architect may want to build in whole 
or in part of wood, together with use 
items and recommended grades of red- 
wood lumber. Also contains latest WPB 
directives for the industry. 


Sea-going hotels—land-locked carriers? Not as fantastic as it seems. But let’s leave 
that for the seers, sages and sorcerers whose job it is to compound the proper 
formula and popular panaceas designed to beget post-war prosperity. Our job’s 
giving a guy (and his products) a lift—and figuring new ways to do the job 


better and faster. 


For example, take the aircraft carrier. The Navy needed special elevators to 
lift planes from the ship’s belly to the flight deck—fast. They had to be large— 
carry a tremendous load—and line up flush with the flight deck. 


We made them! 


Similarly, men concerned with post-war plans for hotels, hospitals, schools, 
factories, airports and the like, are or will be confronted with problems of proper 
vertical transportation. If you’re one of these men... if your lifting and hoisting 
problems seem insurmountable—/et us know about them. 

Our engineers will be happy to help work out the solution and show you how 
Sedgwick specialized equipment provides safer, surer, more economical lifting 


and hoisting. 


‘““MEN WHO KNOW ARE SOLD ON SEDGWICK”’ 


edgwick MACHINE WORKS, INc. 


164 WEST 15th STREET 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Since 1893 designers and manufacturers of specialized lifting equipment 


ELEVATORS + ROTO LIFTS 
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HOISTS +¢ DUMB WAITERS 





The Mengel Company Since 1877 lists 
the various types of products: many. 
factured by this company. The dis. 
cussion of the large-scale manufacture 
of standardized wooden parts for fur. 
niture and other uses, and the page 
on plywood arouse one’s curiosity, but 
contain little specific information. (The 
Mengel Company, Louisville, Kep- 
tucky.) 


Machinery and Machine Parts 


The DeWalt Portable Power Saw ig 
6-page brochure on this product. Wel] 
illustrated; shows uses, methods of 
operation, and specifications. Stresses 
the idea that the unit is suitable as an 
all-purpose cutter for a small shop. All 
cuts are made from above the ma- 
terial. (DeWalt Products Corporation, 
Lancaster, Pa.) 


Unitrust—General Bulletin No. 1, 
A.LA. file 13-G-2. This 20-page book- 
let gives complete information on the 
interesting Attwood system of frame 
construction, which involves the use 
of a nut held in place within a slot by 
means of a spring. Uses and specifica. 
tions are thoroughly discussed. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Unitrust Corpora. 
tion, Wayne, Michigan.) 


Stokers 

The Detroit Stoker Company offers 4 
booklets covering A.J.A_ files 34-B-6 
(power plant stockers) and 30-G-8 
(heating plant stokers). Booklet No. 
550, 12 pages, describes the whole line 
in brief; No. 600, 25 pages, Uni- 
stokers; No. 351, 12 pages, LoStokers; 
No. 350, 25 pages, LoStokers. (Detroit, 
Stoker Co., General Motors Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich., or Canada Bldg., Ontario, 
Canada.) 





News 


Massachusetts Meeting 

(Continued from page 13) 
In such a program he suggested that 
shelter should be stressed as the ele 
mental theme, and proposed that as 
progression of the pupils is made from 
grade to grade the subject should be 
expanded until it reaches the realm of 
art. A far seeing program of this sort 
would eventually bring better results 
than the attempts that are often made 
to reach the adult public when it 18 
too late to develop true understanding 
of architecture. 


After hearing President Shaw the 
architects listened to a brief talk by 
Kenneth Reid, Editor of PENCH 
Points, who stressed particularly the 
magnitude of the task of postwar Tt 
conversion of our economy and sug: 
gested ways in which architects might 
help to bridge the gap from war 
peace. Mr. Reid urged the architects 
present to help build up a reservoir © 
private post-war projects by promoting 
needed developments in their own com 
munities and seeking the sponsorship of 
capital to back the preparation now ° 
drawings and specifications. 
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Household operating and upkeep expenses 


come out of the same pocketbook as mort- 
gage amortization payments. High-quality 


equipment, as supplied, by ‘Ge : 
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house . »+80 actually it costs less to live better. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


SACRED COWS OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

The following article was submitted to 
us for publication many months ago by 
Allen Brett, engineer-economist, of De- 
Detroit, Michigan. It has, however, not 
lost any freshness by remaining on the 
shelf and is quite applicable to condi- 
tions of today. 


The shelter industry, putting roofs 
over the heads of humanity, is a big 
industry. Next to food, it is the biggest 
of all our industries. And it is one of 
the least integrated, and lacks leader- 
ship. But it is big and important— 


nay, it is vital. Food and shelter are 
the primitive needs of man. 


Leadership in the shelter industry 
should come from the Architect. And 
when I say Architect, with a capital A 
— or with-out it from now on, I mean 
the architect and the engineer. We 
should use architect in its broader 
meaning, going back to the Greek for 
our understanding of the term. Archos, 
first or leader; tecto to build or con- 
struct. The architect is, or should be, 
the master builder. 


For thirty-five years I have been active 
and more or less observant in this field. 
It is my considered opinion today that 























yes, and efficient too! | 
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Post-War Window Areas will no doubt be larger, as 
current trends continue. While generous fenestration opens 
. WINDOW EFFICIENCY 
will have to be examined more critically than ever before. 

When stock-size Pella Casement Units are available 
again, compare these three design features with the field 


exciting design possibilities . . 


for BEAUTY and EFFICIENCY: 


WOOD and STEEL both used in Pella Casement frames 


to combine beauty and strength. 


ROLSCREENS, original roller-type inside screens. The ulti- 
mate in screen efficiency and convenience. DUAL GLAZING, 
the single-panel type that mounts on inside of sash 
Inconspicuous. Quickly and easily removed for cleaning. 


Watch, too, for the new Pella DOUBLE HUNG Windows 
make the Pella line of windows COMPLETE for 
post-war homes and commercial buildings. ROLSCREEN 


which 


COMPANY, PELLA, IOWA. 


Ma WINDOWS 


Made by Makers of Famous Pella ROLSCREENS and Pella VENETIAN BLINDS 











TODAY’S HOUSING 


Investigate Pella Awning- 
Type Windows available with 
screens and storm sash. For 
2 x 4 frame, thin wall or 
masonry construction. White 
pine. Toxic treated. WRITE 
FOR FREE FULL-SIZE DETAILS. | 
Address Dept. 114. 


CASEMENT * “AWNING” 
PROJECTED WOOD SASH 


the building industry, as an industry, 
is almost hopelessly disorganized and 
very, very inefficient. Off hand, I should 
say that the medical industry, as an 
industry, with its hospitals and clinics, 
its joint research, its practitioners, is 
much better organized and much more 
efficient, i.e., serving society better than 
the building industry. 


For this inefficiency, obvious and easily 
demonstrated, the responsibility rests 
on the architect if he is to maintain his 
position as the master builder. When 
situations cry aloud for solution and 
leadership, solution and leadership will 
be found; if not in one segment of the 
industry, they will be found in an- 
other segment. The architects of the 
country today are facing the alternate 
of industrial leadership or professional 
suicide. 


As we see the situation today, the 
architect has not led the industry; he 
has not been the master of the builders. 
He has abdicated, to real estate pro- 
moters, to government, to owners who 
thought they knew what they wanted, 
to material men with standard plans, 
to engineer builders, and to a lot of 
other interests. 


Thirty years ago, my job was to sell 
reinforcing steel. Architects used to 
throw me out of their offices for daring 
to suggest that we could build a build- 
ing without structural steel. In the 
main, reinforced concrete had to estab- 
lish itself against the opposition of 
architects. There were some exceptions 
to this generalization, of course, but I 
could number them on my fingers. 
Others led; architects followed. 


Housing is one of our biggest problems. 
Here the government has _ already 
stepped in and will step further. Why? 
Because, in a disorganized industry, 
there has been no leadership—no mas- 
ter builder to show the way. To what 
extent is the architect responsible? 
Where has he failed to meet his re- 
sponsibility and why? 


From architects in general, come down 
to the ones I know—or have known— 
over the last thirty-five years—from 
Ohio to Illinois and some in New York. 
Here in Detroit, we list normally about 
ninety in the phone book. The actual 
number of firms is less than this. Leav- 
ing out the top half dozen or so, who 
lead their field, I wonder how many of 
the rest were making a living before 
the war, if they were doing that? 


Break the situation down to the stand- 
point of the user of architectural 
service, and what kind of service do we 
get? A friend of mine may want to 
build a house. How does he know what 
architect to go to? What standards are 
there? An industry needs to expand. 
The problem is complicated and 1n- 
volves study of sites, markets, labor, 
and a careful and intelligent analysis 
of many factors, of which the building 
itself is only a minor one. In such 4 
case, one of the strong firms of indus- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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TRY |’ TURQUOISE 


Naot blackness alone, but 


BLACKNESS, 
SMOOTHNESS, STRENGTH, and WEAR 
each progresses by 17 uniform / steps through 


the 17 degrees of Eagle TURQUOISE Drawing 
Pencils. 


This truly is balanced grading, possible only 
with laboratory devices that test and control all 
four qualities with scientific precision. 


Eagle technicians invented the Giant Pendulum 
test for smoothness, the Point Pressure Scale 
for strength, the Mileage Meter for wear, and 
adapted the Reflectometer to measure blackness 
and opacity. They have progressively improved 
the performance qualities of TURQUOISE 
pencils in every degree. 





The result is apparent as soon as a TURQUOISE 
point touches paper .. . a perfect balance of 
blackness, smoothness, strength and wear, in 
each degree, that gives you exactly the line you 
want from every pencil every time. 


PROVE IT YOURSELF. Write for a sample of 
TURQUOISE, naming this pub- 
lication, your pencil dealer, and 
the grade you desire. 


M4 ~ ” 
a 
(SUPER BONDED) 


DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS 











EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 EAST 13th STREET, NEW. YORK 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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(Continued from page 94) 


trial engineers is the master builder, 
the architect of the situation. 


In both housing and industrial fields, 
the architect has lost the lead. He is 
not the master builder. In institutional 
work—schools, and churches, colleges 
and hospitals—and in commercial work, 
the architect is still it. But for how 
long? How ably is he serving these 
fields and what forces are at work to 
undermine his hold here? 


Getting a perspective on the entire sit- 
uation, and viewing the _ problem 
broadly, we can point out at least four 
fallacies, or flaws or weak points in 
the present set-up. These factors, these 








CROSS-SECTION OF UNIT 


As shown by arrows, mixed and diffused 


speciry Venluri-f1o 


AIR DIFFUSERS 
FOR BETTER AIR DISTRIBUTION 


HE internal construction of VENTURI-FLO 
Overhead Air Diffusers makes use of the 


“Sacred Cows,” have cost and will con- 
tinue to cost the architect his position 
of leadership in the shelter field. Prop- 
erly remedied, these same elements 
could become a source of strength on 
which architects could build a strong 
profession and really serve their field, 
could become the master builders, could 
lead the shelter industry, in better 
service to the country. 


The first fallacy is the professional 
fiction of not soliciting new business. 
This is the bunk. Some firms may live 
up to this but I never met them. A 
few years ago, I tried to get some ref- 
erence to architectural practice in 
budgeting and accounting. I could find 
no mention of, or reference to, the cost 








air is discharged in a slightly downward 
direction. VENTURI-FLO units are made 
in a wide variety of sizes, capacities, and 
finishes, for various types of service. 
Selection of the proper unit is based on 
comprehensive data, and _ satisfactory 
performance is guaranteed, 















ENGINEERED 
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Venturi principle to obtain a suction effect 
which mixes room air with the supply air. A 
properly mixed and thoroughly diffused flow 
of air is discharged uniformly around the 
periphery in all directions. There is a mini- 
mum pressure drop and an extremely low noise 
level. They are adaptable to all air supply 
systems employing overhead outlets, and have 
an unobtrusive, pleasing appearance. For 
complete information, see our catalog of 
Grilles, Registers, and Air Diffusers. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
1230 ROCK STREET - 





ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 












of getting new business. In actual 
practice, however, free sketches, solici- 
tation, club memberships, entertaining 
—a whole schedule of approaches in 
contacting possible clients, in selling— 
constitutes a very real activity in most 
organizations. But find any official ree- 
ognition of this condition! Architecture 
is either a business or a profession.,* 
It ought to be one or the other. Archi- 
tects, most of them, go after business, 
All that is necessary is for them to 
recognize, to admit the fact, and do it 
openly and on a _ business-like basis, 
Professional fiction is a polite term 
for a fake. 


Architects are only hurting themselves 
in trying to maintain a false position. 


The second fallacy is the fixed fee basis 
to which most architects still cling. 
That also is the bunk. “6% according 
to standard AIA requirements” or 5% 
as the case may be. Take industrial 
work, where the starting rate seems to 
be 5%. A $50,000 plant, and a $500,000 
plant carry the same rate, or at least 
they try to make you believe that it 
does. But put a time study on the 
actual services required inside an archi- 
tectural shop to produce and supervise 
the two jobs, and one would probably 
find little relation between the size of 
the jobs and their servicing costs. In 
actual servicing cost, a medium-sized 
home for a particular owner ought to 
carry about 20% architectural fees; a 
half-million dollar factory for a stand- 
ard operation could be serviced for 
about 2%. The 6% AIA standard fee 
is a fallacy of the first order and until 
architects find some better way to 
charge for their services, they are go- 
ing to be handicapped. Fixed, flat, per- 
centage fees for varying services are 
the bunk. The real estate promoter, 
square and able, or otherwise, knows 
that he can get all the sketches and 
advice he wants free,{ or with no ob- 
ligation beyond letting the architect 
have the prospective job, if/when/as. 
The average man is afraid to consult 
an architect because he is afraid of 
flat fees and fears that he may obligate 
himself for what is, to him, an ungodly 
amount. Architects would do well to 
charge for services rendered, irrespec- 
tive of the size of the job. 


The third fallacy in run-of-the-mine 
architecting is a blind spot, a failure 
to see the building problem as a whole, 
and the relation of land to the problem. 
This phase of the matter brings 
many social and economic factors 
which should be discussed in detail 
some other time. 


(Continued on page 9) 





* We see no reason why the two things 
are mutually exclusive. Architecture % 
to us, a profession which involves bust- 
ness transactions. The professiona 
code in no way interferes with business 
competency.—EDITOR. 





t This practice exists, as we all know, 
though no reputable architect should 
indulge in it.—EDITOR. 
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MEN WHO ASSAY THE FORESTS— 





Secrets long held deep in the trees of the forests are being disclosed today by a group of 


chemists down in Laurel, Mississippi. Working with prominent scientists throughout the 


country, they are doing undreamed-of things with wood’s basic ingredients. They are develop- 


ing new materials (from the heaviest to the lightest made from wood!), creating hardboards 


with new properties, and discovering new uses for the: famous Masonite* Presdwoods.* 


Taese new uses of wood’s basic ingre- 
dients are triumphs of modern research 
and imagination. A unique gun, devel- 
oped by Masonite research men, liter- 
ally “explodes” wood, freeing its cellulose 
fiber in varying degrees of plasticity; 
freeing also wood’s natural cement, 
lignin, which gives trees their great 
Strength. 


Next, these two materials are bound 
together at various controlled heats and 
Pressures— producing, among other 
things, Masonite Presdwoods, the ligno- 
cellulose hardboards, with new and 
useful combinations of physical qualities. 


Masonite Presdwoods have glass-like 
smoothness, yet do not shatter or crack. 
They take all types of paint and baked-on 
finishes, yet do not warp when properly 
used. They are strong in every direc- 
tion. And they can be easily worked by 
carpenters with ordinary tools. 


Masonite products are now going into 
more than 500 different war jobs, sav- 
ing rubber, steel, aluminum and other 


strategic materials. You can secure 
Masonite Presdwoods for war-essential 
construction today—and after Victory, 
quantities will be available for exterior 
and interior walls, panels, ceilings, for 
cabinets, counters, furniture and scores 
of other jobs. Masonite Corporation, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, III. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “‘Masonite’’ identifies 
all products marketed by Masonite Corporation. 
COPYRIGHT 1944, MASONITE CORPORATION 


MASONITE PRESDWOODS dt 


PRR THE LIGNO-CELLULOSE HARDBOARDS 
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(Continued from page 


Buildings must be built on earth, and 
he who controls the land may after all 
be the real master builder. This is, 
however, one of those ruminant sub- 
jects, which, even though we are talk- 
ing about cows, cannot be chewed here. 
It is an entire subject in itself. 


The fourth fallacy is a failure to or- 
ganize intelligently for effective work. 
The “Sacred Cow” of individual com- 
petitive operations. In a field where 
there has been tremendous technologi- 
cal advance, new methods, new ma- 
terials coming in pell mell all the time, 
architects, it seems to me, have done 


more resisting than anyone else. The 
industrial men, in the equipment and 
material field, have carried most of the 
load of new development, and much of 
this against the professional inertia of 
the architect. So far as I know, archi- 
tects have never organized to take ad- 
vantage of new developments in their 
own field by clearing information and 
specifications. Going back to our refer- 
ence to the medical field, the health 
industry, is there anything that archi- 
tects have ever done that is compar- 
able to our medical clinics? 


About twenty years ago in Cleveland, 
Dr. George Crile and Dr. John Phillips 
organized the Cleveland clinic. A build- 








BUILDINGS SERVED BY 
CENTRAL HEATING PLANT 
AT SHAKER SQUARE 


@ Apartments and multiple dwell- 
ings—housing approximately 700 
families. 

Branch bank. 

Theatre seating 1,500. 

Tavern, Restaurant and Inn, 
Buildings containing 45stores and 
80 office suites. 

Large restaurant. 

Automobile Service Stations. 


The Heating Plant is modern and fully 
automatic—requiring a crew of only 5 
men. During the last complete heatin 
season it consumed 8,000 tons of coal and 
produced approximately 140,000,000 Ibs. 
of steam. 





Section of Ric-wil prefabricated insulated 
conduit being lowered into shallow trench for 


steam connection to a new apartment at Shaker 
\cdaeeieaiieiaeenl 








Central Heating at Shaker Square, 
Cleveland, owned and operated by the 
Shaker Co. suggests an ideal plan for 
post-war community development. 


Fifteen years ago the Shaker Square district was 
planned by the Van Sweringen interests along lines 
now being considered by many communities for post- 
war development. A heating plant large enough to 
serve the entire district was erected and Ric-wiL 
underground steam conduit was installed for future 
connections ... Time has proved the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the original planners, Today, this one boiler 
plant supplies heat and hot water through more than 
10,000 feet of Ric-wiL Conduit to 700 apartment 
and multiple family dwellings, 45 stores, 30 office 
suites, a large tavern, a restaurant, a bank, a large 
theatre and 2 service stations. 


Any Community Can Enjoy These Advantages: 


Saves 15% or better in total fuel consumption. 


Eliminates all furnace or boiler tending by 
individual consumer, 


Promotes cleanliness in buildings heated. 
Provides extra room in building basements. 
Decreases fire and explosion hazard. 


Reduces smoke and soot, provides cleaner, health- 
ier, community. 


Eliminates private coal delivery and ash removal. 


@ Gives uniform, clean heat quickly, whenever 
needed. 


For information about Ric-wil Conduit for central 
heat distribution get in touch with your nearest 
Ric-wiL agent or write to us direct. 


INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
THE Ric-wiL COMPANY . 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ing was built, staffed by competent 
men, thoroughly equipped with the 
newest and best technical equipment. 
We could go there, be examined, passed 
around from man to man and get a 
feeling that we were in the hands of 
competent specialists, efficiently organ- 
ized, and we still had some money left 
in the bank. It was a health service op 
a production basis. I would like to gee 
architects and engineers try something 
like that. Call it a Guild instead of g 
clinic. 

What would happen (after the war) in 
Detroit if a group of strong architects 
and engineers, high-minded men with 
vision, would organize as a building 
clinic? They could acquire a well-lo- 
cated downtown building as headquar- 
ters, set up, on say the first floor of 
the building, an exhibit, a permanent 
one, with actual sample installations 
of the outstanding elements used in 
modern building, especially those 
things that are new and need to be 
explained and demonstrated. By the 
way, they could maintain a laboratory, 
or clear with all the established labor- 
atories to keep up to the minute in all 
technical and economic information. 


Well organized departments, manned 
by experts, would be ready to serve 
prospective clients. There would be a 
preliminary study department, which 
would approach the problem from the 
standpoint of location, need, land 
values, earning, etc.—a general social 
and economic analysis which every 
problem ought to have. From that 
point on, planning, detailing, specifi- 
cations, etc. could be handled effec- 
tively. No drawings should be started 
until the problem is set up properly 
and in fair detail. More fool buildings 
are built because some owner had an 
idea and not much more. All he can 
do now is to ask an architect for some 
sketches. The architect gets out a set 
of sketches and, from that time on, 
with the investment he has in this, 
usually on a contingent basis, the 
architect does his best to get the owner 
to go ahead with that idea—irrespec- 
tive of many other and controlling 
factors, which are usually ignored. A 
doctor can bury his mistakes. I wish 
to God architects could. But there they 
are, economic or social blots forever, 
or at least for our active lifetime. Look 
at the mess of our American cities. 
And to a definite extent, architects are 
responsible. 


Suppose we had a clinic in Detroit to 
day and that I, as a prospective owner 
or client with a building problem 0 
my hands, a home or a factory, could 
walk in and get what I need as I need 
it and pay for what I get in expert 
advice and consultation. For $10 o 
$50 or $500 I could get a definite al 
alysis, diagnosis, prognosis, etc., of MY 
problem. Give me time to take this and 
digest it and, as the situation moves 
forward, come back for more. 


As the program moves forward into 
preliminary sketches, working draw 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Partitions and Doors for Executive offices, Grey Formica. 


General Drafting Room, Desk Tops, 
Counters, Walls of Formica. 


you would get a thrill from the business-like mod- 
ernity of this engineering office which is completely 
finished in Formica plastics—walls, ceilings, desks, 
partitions. 


Everything is done in restrained work-a-day colors with 
grey and black predominating, but the dense, smooth 
surfaces give a most modern, efficient atmosphere. 


It is highly practical, too. Easy to keep clean and shin- 
ing because Formica can be cleaned with a damp rag 
or with soap and water. Horizontal areas are cigarette- 
proof, so refinishing will not be necessary because of 
cigarette burns. 

The surfaces will retain their color and resist checking 
and crazing indefinitely, so it is very unlikely that any- 
thing will ever be spent for repairs or maintenance. 
After the war many offices will be finished in this way. 
‘The Formica Story"’ is a sound moving picture show- 
ing the qualities of Formica, how it is made, how it 
is used. It is available for professional meetings. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4621 Spring Grove Avenue Cincinnati 32, Ohie 
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ings, specifications, etc., I know that 
each step will be in the hands of ex- 
perts, who should be paid as their 
services are used and are of value to 
me. I would know that this clinic or 
Guild organization is in touch with all 
that is new and best in construction. 
I would have confidence in their opinion 
and advice. I would be getting what I 
pay for and I would be paying for 
what I get. 


There is a wonderful opportunity for 
architects to organize, serve, and lead 
the shelter industry. To do this they 
must. cut out the bunk, face a more 


realistic ethic, and organize to serve 
effectively. Obvious fallacies must be 
faced and fought, the building problem 
must be seen as a whole with its social 
and economic factors included. Give the 
client more for his money and you will 
get more of his money because you will 
be serving better. 


What would happen, if this were done, 
is that probably forty or fifty of the 
small, individual, inefficient offices 
would fold up. But the shelter industry 
would take a long step toward integra- 
tion and effective operation. Architec- 
tural service would be available for 
everyone, and at a fair price. Such a 
clinic, outstanding in its performance, 








You can specify 





TILE-TEX PRODUCTS NOW... 
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for post-war projects! 


Many architects are now busy working on 
plans and specifications for post-war proj- 
ects. It is important that they know what 
products, previously on the market in pre- 


war days, will be available once the war ends. 


Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile Flooring, Tuff-Tex Greaseproof Industrial 
Flooring, Tile-Tex Decorative Wall Tile, and Flexachrome Plastic 
Flooring all will be available shortly after the war ends. Complete 
data on all of these products can be found in Sweet’s Catalog for 
1944. At the present time, we are able to furnish Tile-Tex As- 
phalt Tile Flooring and Tuff-Tex Greaseproof Industrial Floor- 
ing. The other two products mentioned have been discontinued 


for the duration. 


Constant improvement in product quality 


has been a major Tile-Tex policy. The war 
years have taught us much that we hope to 
incorporate in the products we manufac- 
ture. All four of the Tile-Tex products men- 
tioned above will be noticeably improved 


in many ways. 


If you are writing specifications now for 
post-war buildings, you can specify Tile- 
Tex products with the assurance that they 


will be available at that time. 





* The Tile-Tex Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 





* * * * 
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would not have to solicit business; jts 
operation, based on sound economic and 
social diagnosis, would be constructive. 
And those many problems, such as 
quantity surveys, right relations with 
builders, competitive bidding, the safe 
use of new materials and methods — 
those many problems which we have 
always faced and never solved — could 
be worked out on a sound and construc- 
tive basis. 


“Sacred Cows” do not give much milk, 


———es 





Twaddle and Postwar Houses 


Dear Editor: 


“A lot of twaddle has been written and 
printed recently about the postwar 
house.” That sentence in the October 
PENCIL POINTS has stuck in my mind 
for a long time. As a matter of fact, 
it seems to me that so much “twaddle” 
has been written as to cause everyone 
to have a decided skepticism as to 
whether any of it will be any good, or 
when it does arrive, whether it is worth 
casting aside what we now have for 
what has been pictured in illustrations 
and words as the ideas, more or less, 
of crazy men. 


I went back and read from cover to 
cover the October PENCIL POINTs and I 
think that particular issue of your 
magazine takes a very honest viewpoint 
of the situation. It has complimented 
those features which in houses al- 
ready built are commendable, and it 
has subtly, and in some cases not so 
subtly, either kidded or cast aside 


queer suggestions. To be sure, there is 


a happy medium, and the architects 
and engineers of this country will cer- 
tainly enjoy good hunting, as the say- 
ing goes. 


I happen myself, to live in a_ house 
which is not in the so-called “modern” 
class, but which is one of the last built 
before private-house building went out 
of existence due to the war. It has, to 
all intents and purposes, as fine and 
modern equipment as any of the houses 
in this country, and we are extremely 
pleased with it. Some of the new sug- 
gestions as to where we are going from 
here caused my wife, my kids, and my- 
self a great deal of amusement; others, 
I wish I could incorporate in the house 
right now. 


All the above is just to compliment 
you on what I thought was an extreme- 
ly good discussion of postwar housing 
and its problems. That phrase which 
you used to head off your little edi- 
torial is one I still can’t forget, how- 
ever. 


WALTER B. GEOGHEGAN 
New Rochelle, N. Y: 


Notices 


Lawrence S. Bellman, A.I.A., John 
Gillett, M.E., and John N. Richards, 
A.I.A., announce, as of January 1, 
1944, the change in the name of Mills, 
Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, Archi- 
(Continued on page 102) 
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‘INCOR’ PUTS CONCRETING 
ON A YEAR-AROUND BASIS 


—— progress slips upon us almost unnoticed, 
as in the case of Portland cement. Concrete used 
to take a week or longer to attain service strength, 
and this time lag imposed economic limitations on 
the use of a great structural material. 


Sixteen years ago, ‘Incor’-—America’s FIRST high 
early strength Portland cement—introduced a new 
construction era, by providing dependable high 
early strengths in one day. 


‘Incor’ puts Winter concreting on Summer sched- 
ules—reduces the time of heat protection, does 
away with costly delays, and practically eliminates 
freezing risk. Faster construction with minimum forms 
results in earlier occupancy at less cost. 


Being a true Portland cement, made to the same 
high standards as Lone Star Cement, its parent 
product, ‘Incor’* 24-Hour Cement balances speed 
with quality, providing long-time durability under 
severe exposure conditions. 


These two Portland cements cover the entire 
range of concreting . . . provide a new factor of 
economy ...plus that extra assurance of quality 
which means so much to the Architect. 


Selective use of these two cements is the sound, 


modern way to get the most for the owner's dollar. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


I6 Years’ Outstanding Performance . . . ‘INCOR’. . . America’s FIRST High Early Strength Portland Cement 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS: 
15 MODERN MILLS, 25-MILLION BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY . . . OFFICES: ALBANY + BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ DALLAS + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + JACKSON, MISS. + KANSAS CITY, 


MO. » NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + NORFOLK «+ PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specify ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement for Watertight Concrete ... Wear Resistance . . . Earlier Occupancy 
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“DEMAND THE BEST!” 





J-S.STAEOTLER,ING. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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tects and Engineers of Toledo, Ohio, to 
|BELLMAN, GILLETT & _ RICHARDS. 
Changes were caused by military serv- 
ice, retirement and deaths of various 
members. The firm also 


Industrial Designer; Oscar H. Hart- 
man, M.E.; F. J. Speirs, E.E.; M. B. 


Work. 


Change of Address 


HARRY W. ALEXANDER Co., of New 
York, Chicago, and Washington, D. C., 
announce the removal of the New York 
office at 527 Fifth Avenue to larger 
quarters at 295 Madison Avenue. 


Data Wanted 


JOHN M. LIPTAK, Architect, (Volume 
II, No. 4 of the Monographs, “A Com- 
petition—Suburban Houses and Gar- 
ages.” $1.00 will be paid. Mail to Cir- 
culation Department, Pencil Points, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y.) 


ERNEST I. FREEZE, 6247 Pine Crest 
Drive, Los Angeles, 42, Calif. (Amer- 
ican Architect Reference Manual pub- 
lished by American Architect.) 


BEALER & WILHOIT, Architects, who 
have recently opened an office at 302 
Mercantile Building, Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee are in need of manufacturers’ 
catalogs. 
ALFRED REINHARDT, Architect, 2212 


Main Street, Glastonbury, Conn. (Data 
and catalogs for complete A.I.A. file. 
Also samples.) 


UNGER & UNGER, Architects, 126 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, 11, N. Y. 
catalogs for complete A.I.A. file. 
samples. ) 


SHELDON BRUMBAUGH, Architect, 2635 
South Sixth Street, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 
plete A.I.A. file. Also samples.) 

| C. A. BISSMAN, Architects, Springfield, 
Missouri. (Date and catalogs for com- 
plete A.I.A. file. Also samples.) 


DEPART- 
STATION, 


|PusBLic WorKS ENGINEERING 
MENT, MARINE Corps AIR 
| Cherry Point, N. C. 
logs for complete 
samples. ) 


A.I.A. file. Also 


Specification Writer Wanted 


| Practical man with broad, general ex-| 
perience in building construction work 
(not mechanical), Architect’s office in| 
| Detroit. State qualifications. Box No.| 
110, c/o PENCIL POINTs. 


(Data and | 
Also | 


(Data and catalogs for com- 


(Data and cata-| 















































includes de- | 
partment heads George Erard, A.I.A., | 


O’Shea, A.I.A., Specification Writer; 
F. E. Walters, Superintendent; and | 
Roy T. Peterson, A.I.A., Director of | 


Any Way You Look At It 

















...the Superiority of Arkwright 
Tracing Cloths Stands Out! 


Many draftsmen prefer Arkwright 
Tracing Cloths because they’re s0 
thin. One reason for their matchless 
transparency! Others prefer 
Arkwright Tracing Cloths because 
they blueprint so clearly .. . or 
because they take erasures without 
smudging or “ghosting”. Try them 
yourself. You'll see that no matter 
what you’re looking for . . . trans 
parency, sharpness of transfer, eras 
ability .. 
Arkwright Tracing Cloths always 
stands out .. . Arkwright Finishing 
Company, Providence, R. I. 


the superiority of 





TRACING CLOTHS - 


AMERICA’S STANDARD FOR OVER 2° YEARS 
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(Continued from page 86) 


in his annual report to Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of the 
University, Dean Leopold Arnaud 
of the Columbia University School of 
Architecture recommended that Colum- 
bia begin planning for a new building to 
house its School of Architecture and 
the Avery and Ware Libraries, because 
of an anticipated increase in the en- 
rollment of architectural students after 
the war. The need for postwar recon- 
struction, the present depletion in the 
enrollment of all professional schools 
because of the war, and the intention 
of many architectural students now in 
the services to return to their studies 
after the war will place heavy demands 
upon the schools when the armed forces 
are demobilized. 


The Dean expressed dissatisfaction 
with the accelerated course of study on 
the ground that while it was possible 
for the student to gain the basic fac- 
tual information which was required, 
he could not possibly attain the intel- 
lectual development which should be an 
integral part of professional prepara- 
tion. 


The College of Architecture and 
Design at the University of Mich- 
igan announces a bequest of 
$25,000 by Arthur C. Tagge for a 
scholarship fund, from which two 
scholarships of $324 each will be 
awarded annually. 


Candidates may be students in architec- 
ture, landscape architecture, painting, 
or design, and shall have been in resi- 
dence at the college for at least one 
semester. The first scholarships will 
be awarded for the fall term of 1944- 
45. Application should be made be- 
fore June 1, 1944 to the Office of the 
Dean, 207 Architecture Building, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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Not quite “the world at your fingertips’ 
but certainly a new servant with every 
filling of your pen or brush. The pen 
may be mightier than the sword but 
to stay mightier than your pen, always 
fill it with Higgins Ink... ; 
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Send for a color card, 
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appeared in December and January. 








Models and drawings prepared by J. Davidson Stephen for the Detroit Plan- 
ning Studies were displayed in connection with Eliel Saarinen’s book, “The 
City,” by the J. L. Hudson store, 1206 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, during the 
week of January 17th. The drawing in the center and the model at the right 
were used as illustrations for the article describing the Detroit studies which 
PENCIL POINTS is concluding in this issue (page 61). The first two installments 











The City Planning Division of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is sponsoring aé_ée short 
training course in City and Regional 
Planning during the spring of 1944, in 
addition to its regular undergraduate 
and graduate program. The course will 
be open to men and women with pro- 
fessional experience in architecture, 
landscape architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, political science, or public adminis- 
tration. 








The twelve weeks course begins on 
Monday, April 3rd. Fee is $125. For 
further information write to Professor 
Frederick J. Adams, Division of City 
Planning, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 39. 


Waddy Butler Wood, past president 
of the Washington, D. C. A.I.A., 
and designer of many government 
buildings there, died on January 25th 
in Warrenton, Va. at the age of 74. 
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Ww" rHER your clients lean to the modern or 
adhere to the conventional type of home de- 
sign, you can show them how the use of steel prod- 
ucts in home construction provides more comfort, 
convenience and durability—for less money. 

Steel structural members, roofing, stairs, closets, 
cabinets and fabricated equipment for bathrooms, 
kitchens, and laundries—the latest improvements 
in heating, ventilating and air conditioning, in in- 
sulation, protection from termites, vermin and fire 
hazard—all can be had at reasonable cost, manu- 
factured from the right sort of steel sheets. 

For your convenience, we have assembled com- 
plete information upon the U-S-S Steel Products 
most frequently used in home building. It will pay 
you to read carefully our illustrated brochure, “85 
Ways to Make a Better Home.” We shall be glad 
to forward your free copy without obligation, of 


course upon request. 
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U-S-S STEEL SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company. New York 
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